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Of all the early works connected with the development of the 
Arthurian story one of the most interesting is the Vita Merlini, 
a Latin poem which is preserved entire in but one manuscript 
(Cotton Vespasian E IV in the British Museum) and in a frag- 
mentary form in several others. There is now a rather general, 
although by no means unanimous, acceptance of the statement 
made in the manuscript that the poem is by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the date is usually fixed at about 1148, although some 
scholars contend that the ‘‘Robert Bishop of Linecoln’’ to whom 
the poem is dedicated is not Robert de Chesney, but Robert 
Grosseteste, and that therefore the poem cannot be earlier than 
1234; in that case Geoffrey of Monmouth who died about 1155 
cannot, of course, be the author. 

The poem is particularly interesting because Merlin as we see 
him here is utterly unlike the Merlin of the Historia Regum 
Britanniae who is evidently a development of the Ambrosius of 
Nennius. So great is this difference that it has given rise to the 
belief that there were two different Merlins, although the Merlin 
of this poem specifically states that it was he who uttered the 
so-called ‘‘great prophecy’’ before Vortigern on the bank of the 
drained pool. One may naturally inquire where the author of 
this poem got the material for an account of Merlin so little like 
the ones we are familiar with. Little has been done toward an- 
swering this question; certain of the digressions have been shown 
to come from Latin sources and probably others may be, but the 
main problem respecting the broad outline of the story as we find 
it here is still unanswered. Ward did something toward solving 
the problem when in 1893 he printed two fragments from a lost 
life of St. Kentigern containing the story of a certain Lailoken 
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which has certain resemblances to our Merlin story.2. But Pro- 
fessor Bruce in his recent book The Evolution of Arthurian Ro- 
mance* decides, after weighing all the evidence, that there is con- 
siderable doubt just how far this story does actually represent 
Celtic tradition; while admitting that certain parts of it have the 
appearance of a folk tale he seems inclined to believe that the 
greater part, of it is due to Geoffrey’s own invention. I shall 
attempt to show that there was a tale of this kind current among 
the Celts which might account not only for the few details men- 
tioned by Bruce but for the greater part of the main plot of the 
poem; this Geoffrey might have got from oral tradition or he 
might have met with it in written form. 

For the purpose of presenting comparisons between this poem 
and other versions of the same story I give a brief summary of 
it, omitting the numerous digressions.* 


Merlinus, king of the South Welsh (Demetae), had lived for many years, 
ruling his people and prophesying to the chieftains. Then a war broke out 
between Guennolous, king of Scotland, on one side and Peredurus, king of 
the North Welsh ‘Venedoti), and Rodarchus, king of the Cumbrians, on the 
other. Merlinus joins in on the latter side and a great battle is fought, in 
which three brothers of Rodarchus (or of Merlinus himself as Lot explains 
it; the Latin has ‘‘tres ducis fratres’’), after performing deeds of great 
valor, are slain. Through grief Merlinus goes mad and rushes off to the 
wood of Calidon where he lives upon roots and nuts, lamenting his changed 
fate and particularly the loss of the apple trees that he had formerly owned. 
His only companion is a wolf of the forest. His wife, Guendoloena, and his 
sister, Ganieda, who is the wife of Rodarchus, send messengers out to search 
for him. One finds him and at length persuades him to return to the court. 
Although he is there treated with all possible respect he wishes to return to 
the forest, but this he is not permitted to do. One day he notices the king 
take a leaf from the hair of the queen and break it im pieces, whereupon he 
bursts into laughter. He refuses to explain the cause of this laughter except 
upon promise of his freedom, and when he receives this he explains that the 
leaf caught in her hair as she was passing under a bush to meet her lover. 
In order to discredit Merlinus and so avert her husband’s suspicion the 
queen brings in one of her pages three times, each time dressed differently, 
and three times she asks Merlinus to predict how the lad will die. The seer 
predicts a different kind of death for him each time, (beating to death with 
stones, hanging from a tree, drowning), and eventually the boy does actually 
die by the threefold death that had been foretold for him. Merlinus now 
returns to his home in the wood after having given his wife permission to 
marry again. One day he reads in the stars that she is planning to take 
advantage of this permission, so he comes to her mounted on a stag and 
driving before him a herd of others as a wedding gift. The bridegroom 
bursts into laughter at the sight, whereupon Merlinus tears the antlers from 
the head of the stag he is riding and hurls them at him and kills him. He 
now tries to escape but is stopped by a river and so is captured. He again 
obtains his freedom by explaining another mysterious laugh and this time 


~1Lailoken (or Merlin Silvester) ’’. Romania, XXII, 504 ff. 
2 Baltimore, 1923. 
2 Annales de Bretagne, XV, 326. 
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his sister, who seems to bear no ill will for the things he has said about her, 
resolves to go back to the woods with him. He permits her to build him a 
shelter from which he can observe the stars, while seventy scribes+ take down 
his prophesies as he utters them. He predicts, among other things, the 
death of Rodarchus which comes to pass as he had foretold. Thelgesinus 
returns from Brittany where he had been studying with Gildas, and he and 
Merlinus hold a long conversation. In the course of this, word is brought to 
them that a new fountain has burst forth in the forest: Merlinus being 
thirsty goes to it and drinks, and is at once cured of his madness. The 

then ends with the inspiration of his sister Ganieda and a series of 


prophesies by her. 

This poem of Geoffrey’s is but one version of a story that may 
be found in one form or another, among the Scots, the Welsh, and 
the Irish. The absence of any early literature among the Cornish 
and Bretons (for the ballads which de la Villemarqué claimed to 
have collected among the peasants of Brittany’ are generally ad- 
mitted to be largely ‘‘literary’’) makes it useless for us to expect 
records of it in those countries, although it is not impossible that 
they may once have existed there also. 

In Seotland the story was told in connection with Lailoken, a 
simple-witted man at the court of Rhydderch, one of the petty 
prineelings of the northern Britons. Throughout the Middle Ages 
Scottish vernacular literature was practically identical with Irish 
(which will be taken up later) but in certain Latin works pro- 
duced in this region we find traces of the story. It appears in 
its briefest form in the life of St. Kentigern written by Jocelyn 
of Furness, where we are told, ‘‘In the same year in which St. 
Kentigern was removed from earthly things and departed to the 
skies, the oft mentioned King Riderch stayed longer than usual 
in the village that is called Patrick. In his court lived a weak 
witted man named Laloecen, who received the necessities of food 
and clothing from the king’s munificence. . . . After the death of 
St. Kentigern this man took to the most grievous lamentations 
and he would receive no consolation from anyone. When he was 
asked why he mourned so ineonsolably he replied that his lord 
Riderch, and one of the nobles of the land, called Morthec, could 
not delay very long in this life after the death of the holy bishop, 
but would yield to fate in the same year. Since this saying of 
the fool had been spoken not foolishly but rather prophetically, 


4I am unable to follow here the reasoning of Lot, Brugger, and Bruce who 
translate the first ‘‘tot’’ as ‘‘seventy’’ and the second as ‘‘140,’’ the sum of 


seventy doors and as many windows. 
5 Barzaz-Breiz, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, 11 ed., Paris, 1915. 
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it was clearly confirmed by the deaths of the men named within 
the same year.’”® 

With this account belong the two fragments printed by Ward’ 
who believes them to be parts of the earlier life of St. Kentigern 
(of which we have only the beginning preserved) which Jocelyn 
took as the basis of his revision. The first fragment tells how St. 
Kentigern met in the desert a certain madman, naked and hairy, 
‘‘who was called Lailoken, whom some say to have been Merlin 
who was a sort of prophet for the Britons.’’ Kentigern asked him 
why he went about in this manner and Lailoken responded that 
he was a Christian condemned to lead this life because he was not 
worthy to dwell among men, having been the cause of the deaths 
of all those slain in the battle ‘‘which was in the field that is be- 
tween Lidel and Carnwannok, in which battle the heaven above 
me opened, and I heard like a great thunder a voice from heaven 
saying to me, ‘Lailochen, Lailochen, since you alone are guilty of 
the shedding of the blood of these slain men, you alone shall ex- 
piate the crime. You shall be handed over to the angels of Satan 
up to the day of your death and you shall live among the beasts 
of the wood.’ When I turned my glance toward the voice that 
I heard, I saw a splendor so great that human nature could not 
endure it. For I saw innumerable troops in the air gleaming 
like flashing lightning, holding fiery lances and shining darts in 
their hands and shaking them cruelly at me. Driven out of my 
senses by this, an evil spirit seized me and drove me among the 
beasts of the wood as you see.’’ Kentigern felt sorry for this 
poor man reduced to eating grass and drinking water like the 
beasts, and he used very often to meet him at a certain place near 
Glasgow, where Lailoken made many prophesies to him but never 
the same one twice; these the saint caused to be committed to 
writing. One day Lailoken came raving mad and asked that he 
be given the sacrament as he was to die that day. To try him 
Kentigern sent a cleric to him three different times, each time to 
ask him by what death he (Lailoken) should die, and the latter 
prophesied for himself three different forms of death as Merlin 
in the Vita had foretold for the young page. Finally Kentigern 
comes to him and gives him the sacrament, after which Lailoken 
‘ — Orr Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, Edinburgh, 1922. 
"TH. L. D. Ward, ‘‘Lailoken or Merlin Silvester,’’ Romania, XXII, 514 ff. 
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repeats the forecast of his own death, adding that ‘‘the most 
famous of the kings of Britain, the most holy of bishops, and the 
most noble of lords’’® should follow him within the year. Then 
he rushes off and is soon overtaken by some of the shepherds of 
Meldred; they beat him with clubs and stones and drive him over 
a cliff where he falls upon a sharp stake and lies with his head 
beneath the water so that he actually did die by the triple death 
he had predicted.® 

The second fragment in the same manuscript (Cotton Titus A 
XIX) tells that Lailoken was one day captured by King Meldred 
who desired to hear some novelty from him. He remained silent 
for three days, but at length, on seeing the king take a leaf from 
the queen’s robe and tear it to pieces he burst into a loud laugh, 
the cause of which he refused to explain until he was promised 
his freedom. He first gives directions about his burial, for in a 
few days he shall die the threefold death (the details are not 
specified), and then he explains the cause of his laughter as does 
Merlin in the Vita but more at length. The queen tries to con- 
vince her husband that the prophet is unworthy of belief, since to 
die by such a threefold death is impossible, and failing in this she 
makes plans to have Lailoken put to death. Some time afterward 
he did die just as he had predicted, and was buried as he had 
directed. 

I do not know of any place in Welsh literature where we find 
such a story as this in its entirety, but there are passing references 
to it in a series of poems traditionally ascribed to Merlin himself 
but containing so many references to later events that they must 
be partially, if not entirely, of a later period. The three of these 
that contain most to interest us here are the ‘‘Dialogue between 
Myrddin and Taliesin’? and ‘‘The Apple-trees (Avallanau)’’ 
which are found in the manuscript known as the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and the ‘‘Dialogue between Myrddin and Gwendydd 
his sister’’ (called also ‘‘Cyvoesi’’) which comes from the Red 
Book of Hergest.?° Certain other poems" confirm the statements 


8 These are undoubtedly Rhydderch, Kentigern himself, and Morthee, as in 
Jocelyn’s account. 


® This was printed in a much mutilated form in Bower’s revision of John 
of Fordun’s Scottichronicon. See Ward, loc. cit. 


10 The standard texts of these poems are those in the diplomatic reprints 
of J. Gwenogvryn Evans, The Black Book of Carmarthen, and The Poetry 
of the Red Book of Hergest. The text with a translation (by D. Silvan 
Evans) is given by W. F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales, ‘‘Myrd- 
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that we find here but add little to them and they are open to 
considerable suspicion in regard to the date of composition so I 
have not used them. According to the three poems Merlin (or 
Myrddin) was of noble rank’? and a brave warrior'* who had 
formerly lived delightfully’* but now since Gwenddoleu (who in 
these poems is his patron) has been defeated by Rhydderch in the 
battle of Ardderyd’’ he lives in sorrow and misery and no princes 
honor him.'® Heaven has brought a heavy affliction upon him.’ 
His reason has fled with ghosts of the mountain’™® and therefore 
he is able to prophesy.2® Among the things that he foretells is 
the death of Rhydderch.2?° Gwendydd who is his sister*? and 
apparently the wife of Rhydderch as well,?? hates him for having 
caused the death of the son and daughter of Rhydderch.** Later 
however she seems to have forgiven him, for in the dialogue with 
him she addresses him affectionately as ‘‘llallogan’’ and ‘‘llal- 
lawe,’"** terms which Silvan Evans®® and W. O. Pughe** render 
‘‘twin brother’’ although Ward,?’ Price,?* and Phillimore*® con- 


din and Taliesin’’ text ii, 3, trans. i, 368; ‘‘Avallanau’’ text ii, 18, trans. 
i, 370; ‘‘Cyvoesi,’’ text ii, 218, trans. i, 462. Both text and translation are 
given by Thomas Stephens, The Literature of the Kymry (2nd ed.), M. & 
T., p. 78; Av. (a longer interpolated version from the Red Book), p. 212; 
and Cyv., p. 212. My references are to the stanzas of Skene’s English text. 


11 These are ‘‘A Fugitive Poem of Myrddin in his Grave’’ from the Red 
— i, 478) and ‘‘The Listenings’’ from the Black Book (Skene 
i, 482). 

12**In the battle of Ardderyd golden was my torques,’’ Av. v. 

18 Cyv. ix. 

14 Ay. vii. 

Cyv. v & xii. 

16 Av. v. 

17 Cyv. xiv. 

18 Cyy. xx, xxi. 

19 Cyyv. iii, xviii, Av. i. 

20 Cyv.. viii. 

21 Cyv. exxxi. 

22 The son of Gwendydd mentioned in Av. vi is apparently the same person 
as the son of Rhydderch mentioned in Av. v. 

23 Av. v. 

Skene, ii, 218, 219. 

“5 In his translation of this poem in Skene. 

26.4 National Dictionary of the Welsh Language. 

27 Loe. eit. 

2s The Literary Remains of the Rev. Thomas Price, Carnhuanawe. Llan- 
dovery, 1854, i, 143. 
2°In notes to J, E, Lloyd's ‘*Welsh Place Names,’’ Cymmrodor, XI, 47. 
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sider that it is a proper name—the Lailoken of the Kentigern 
story—which because of its similarity to an old Welsh word mean- 
ing ‘‘twin’’ may have given rise to the legend that Merlin was the 
brother of Gwendydd. Ward even raises the question whether 
the meaning ‘‘twin’’ goes further back than Pughe’s dictionary. 
Merlin in the dialogue with Taliesin speaks of the prodigies of 
valor performed by the seven sons of Eliffer®® (from other Welsh 
sources we know that one of them was named Peredur) in the 
battle of Ardderyd, and of the great slaughter that occurred there. 
Among those slain on the side of Gwenddoleu were ‘‘Three men 
of note whose esteem was great with Elgan.’’** Since that battle 
fifty years have elapsed** and Merlin is still wandering in the 
wood of Celyddon. In his solitude he cherishes the memory of his 
apple trees beneath whose branches he used to take food to please 
a fair maid.** He has been there so long that it is useless for 
gloom and sprights to lead him astray.** 

When we pass from these Welsh fragments to Irish legend we 
find none of the names that we found in Britain, but we do find 
stories that furnish a close parallel to those that we have been 
considering. These stories center around Suibhne Geilt and the 
battle of Magh Rath and are told in the fullest form in the ro- 
mance called ‘‘The Frenzy of Suibhne (Buile Suibhne).’’** 

This Suibhne was a poet and king of the Irish territory of Dal Araidhe 
who before the battle of Magh Rath had offended St. Ronan by killing one 
of his servants and by thwarting all his attempts to make peace between the 
two armies. For this he was cursed by Roman, ‘‘and when both battle- 
hosts had met, the vast army on both sides roared in the manner of a herd 
of stags so that they raised on high three mighty shouts. Now, when 
Suibhne heard these great cries together with their sounds and _ reverber- 
ations in the clouds of Heaven and in the vault of the firmament, he looked 
up, whereupon turbulence, and darkness, and fury, and giddiness, and frenzy, 
and flight, unsteadiness, restlessness, and unquiet filled him, likewise disgust 
with every place in which he used to be and desire for every place which he 
had not reached. His fingers were palsied, his feet trembled, his heart beat 
quick, his senses were overcome, his sight was distorted, his weapons fell 
naked from his hands, so that through Ronan’s curse he went, like any bird 
of the air, in madness and imbecility.’’35 He finally reached Glen Bolean 

30M. & T. vii, viii, ix. 

31M, & T. iv. 

32 Av. vii. 

33 Ay. iv. 

34 Buile Suibhne, being the Adventures of Suibhne Geilt, edited by J. G. 
O’Keeffe, London, 1913. 


35 Buile Suibhne, p. 15. With this should be compared the passage in the 
chapter on Irish Marvels in the Norse Speculum Regale (L. M. Larson’s 
translation, Chap. XI): ‘‘There is still another matter, that about men who 
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‘‘where the madmen were accustomed to go when their year of madness was 
complete’’, and there he remained, living on water and watercress and 
lamenting his lost power. In his songs he mentions the apple trees in Glen 
Bolean, and also the wolves among which he lives when winter comes. After 
he has been there for seven years he is found by a relative named Loing- 
seachan who finally persuades him to return home. There he discovers that 
Eorann his wife is now living with Guaire the new king, and although she 
tells him that she would prefer to dwell in the wilderness with him, he as- 
sures her that it is more proper for her to bestow her affections on the other 
man. Upon the return of the army, Suibhne flees away again but the nobles 
of the country send Loingseachan after him. He finally finds Suibhne hiding 
in a tree, tells him of the sorrows of his family and so works upon his feel- 
ings that he falls to the ground; he then puts manacles upon him and leads 
him back to court. There Suibhne’s reason returns after a time, and his 
bonds are removed, but the indiscretion of a mill-hag who incites him to 
talk of his past life drives him mad again and he rushes away. During this 
fit of madness he sings, among other things, of the herd of stags that he 
possesses, and in this song the following stanzas occur: 


Though many are my stags 

from glen to glen, 

not often is a ploughman’s hand 
closing round their horns. 


* * * 


* 


* 


* 


Thou stag that comest lowing 
to me across the glen, 
pleasant is the place for seats 
on the top of thy antler-points.36 


Suibhne next goes over into Britain where in a great wood he meets an- 
other madman, Ealladhan, and after a short poetical dialogue they decide to 
spend the year together; at the end of that time they separate, each one 
telling the other as they separate the manner in which he himself is to die. 
Suibhne’s reason now begins to come back to him, but Saint Ronan who is 
by no means yet appeased, learns of it and curses him again; as a result he 
was waylaid one night as he was crossing Sliabh Fuaid by a number of 
ghastly apparitions and driven to even madder flight than before. Eventually 
he comes to the place where St. Moling is, and the saint commands him, no 
matter how much he may wander during the day, to return every night so 
that Moling may write his history.37 Things go on thus for about a year 


are called ‘gelts’ which must seem wonderful. Men appear to become gelts 
in this way: when hostile forces meet and are drawn up in two lines and 
both set up a terrifying battle-cry, it happens that timid and youthful men 
who have never been in the host before are sometimes seized with such fear 
and terror that they lose their wits and run away from the rest into the 
forest, where they seek food like beasts and shun the meeting of men like 
wild animals. It is also told that if these people live in the woods for 
twenty winters in this way, feathers will grow upon their bodies as on 
birds: these serve to protect them from frost and cold, but they have no 
large feathers to use in flight as birds have. But so great is their fleetness 
said to be that it is impossible for other men or even for greyhounds to 
come near them; for these men can dash up into a tree almost as swiftly as 
apes or squirrels.’’ 
36 Buile Suibhne, pp. 79, 81. 
37The Irish life of Moling, Rev. Celt. XXVII, 303, says merely, ‘‘A mad- 
man and a fox lived with him.’’ Two Latin lives that I have seen (Acta 
SS. June 23, and Plummer’s Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, ii, 202) tell, in 
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until finally one day Suibhne is slain by one of Moling’s herdsmen, receiv- 
ing the sacrament from the saint just before he dies. 

The resemblances of these three stories to the Vita Merlini and 
to each other are too great to be due merely to chance; there 
must be an indebtedness one way or the other. If it could be 
definitely shown that any one of them is definitely earlier than 
the Vita it should be quite clear that the claim usually made that 
Geoffrey invented most of the plot of the poem would have to be 
abandoned, and the most we can give him credit for is a working 
‘over of old material. But in not one of the cases can this priority 
be proved beyond a doubt. Each of the versions is, in its present 
form, definitely later than the Vita, yet in every case there is 
considerable evidence that the version we have is based upon an 
earlier one that clearly is earlier than Geoffrey’s poem.** Jocelyn’s 
Life of Kentigern was written for Jocelyn, Bishop of Glasgow, 
and must therefore be dated between 1175 and 1199.% Yet Joce- 
lyn tells us that he was simply attempting to write a better ac- 
count than the one then in use in the church, and that he had 
found as an additional source for it a certain ‘‘Codiculum .. . 
stilo Seottico dictatum,’’*° which has been variously interpreted 
as meaning that it was written in Gaelic, or in Latin with Scotch 
idioms. Of the two fragments printed by Ward, the first he con- 
siders part of the earlier life of Kentigern, now incomplete, and 
the second as a supplement to this life. This early life was written 
for Herbert, Bishop ef Glasgow, and is therefore to be dated be- 
tween 1147 and 1164.*1 According to the author he gathered his 
materials ‘‘from the materials found in a pamphlet of his [Ken- 
tigern’s] virtues, and from the spoken words communicated to 
me by the faithful.’ This pamphlet may be the same one men- 
tioned by Jocelyn, and Ward believes that he detects in the asso- 


much the same way, how a certain madman of noble birth was brought to 
the saint and cured by him. 

38 Another close parallel could be drawn from one of the Breton ballads 
printed by de la Villemarqué in Barzaz-Breiz (11th ed., p. 73), if it could 
be accepted as authentic. He gives it again in La Legende Celtique et la 
Poesie des Cloitres, p. 207. According to the ballad, St. Kado was going 
through a profound forest in Scotland when he met a wild man who revealed 
himself as Merlin the prophet and bard, who had once been loved and re- 
spected by all. Now all call him ‘‘ Merlin the Mad,’’ and no longer ask him 
to foretell the future. Kado exhorts him to return to God, and when Merlin 
declares his belief in Him, the saint gives him absolution. 

39 Anderson, I, Ixxv. 

40 Ward, loc. cit. 


41 Anderson, I, Ixxiv. 
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nances of the Latin fragment printed by him traces of the Gaelic 
in which the story was originally told. But although the exist- 
ence of such a Celtic book in existence before Geoffrey wrote his 
poem is by no means improbable, it seems impossible to prove it; 
no such book has ever been found, and the fragments in their 
present state date from the fifteenth century.*° 

The case with regard to the Irish version is very similar. The 
manuscripts of the ‘‘Buile Suibhne”’ are all later than 1600, and 
on linguistic grounds the editor is not inclined to date the tale 
back of 1200. Yet the same story, although not with all the de- 
tails, is contained in the ‘‘Battle of Magh Rath (Cath Muighe 
Rath) ’’ which O’Donovan, who edited the story, thinks is earlier, 
although perhaps not very much earlier, than 1200. Furthermore 
the connection of Suibhne’s madness with the battle of Magh 
Rath seems to be clearly made in the following passage from the 
‘Book of Aicill’’ which O’Keeffe thinks dates as of the tenth 
century at the very latest. ‘‘Three were the triumphs of that 
battle [Magh Rath]; the defeat of Congal Claen in his falsehood 
by Domhnall in his truth, and Suibhne Geilt having become mad, 
and Cennfaeladh’s brain of forgetfulness having been taken from 
his head. And Suibhne Geilt having become mad is not a reason 
why the battle was a triumph, but it is because of the stories and 
poems he left after him in Ireland.’’** O’Keeffe cites also several 
poems of undoubted antiquity which are attributed to Suibhne 
and some of them bear rather close resemblance to parts of the 
Buile Suibhne. Moreover there are associated with these a num- 
ber of others attributed to Moling and in one of these he refers 
to Suibhne ‘‘the Albanach.’’** 

With the Welsh poems the problem of the date is a much more 
difficult one. The oldest manuscript in which any of them are 
contained is the ‘‘Black Book of Carmarthen,’’ which was written 
about the end of the twelfth century. Of the three poems we 
have used this contains two; ‘‘The Dialogue between Myrddin and 
Taliesin,’’ and ‘‘The Apple Trees.’’ The Red Book of Hergest, the 
poetical part which was written about the end of the fourteenth 
century, contains the ‘‘Dialogue between Myrddin and Gwendydd 
his sister (Cyvoesi)’’ and a version of the ‘‘Apple Trees’’ which 

42 Buile Suibhne, xvi. 

43 Buile Suibhne, xviii, xxxi. 
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contains many stanzas not in the Black Book copy.** There are 
also copies of the ‘‘ Apple Trees’’ and the ‘‘Cyvoesi’’ in Peniarth 
MS. 3, part II, which was written about 1300;*° these have not 
been printed. So far as the evidence of the manuscripts goes there 
is no proof that any of these poems is as old as Geoffrey. 

Attempts have indeed been made*® to prove that they are actual- 
ly by Merlin to whom tradition assigns them, and it may be 
possible that the original versions of the poems do go back to the 
sixth or seventh century. For our purpose it is sufficient, how- 
ever, if we can show that the parts of the poems containing the 
references to Merlin are definitely older than Geoffrey; on the 
basis of internal evidence this seems probable although not ab- 
solutely certain. All three of the poems contain references to the 
sixth century battle of Ardderyd and the persons concerned in it, 
and there is some weight, certainly to the argument of Sharon 
Turner*’ that the accounts of these half-forgotten battles and 
warriors are hardly subjects that would be likely to appeal to a 
later forger. The dialogue of Myrddin and Taliesin might well, 
so far as the subject matter goes, be an early composition although 
Professor John Morris Jones** considers that the combination of 
‘‘heavy’’ and ‘‘light’’ rhymes shows that it is late. On the other 
hand Skene*® is convinced that the reference to Nevtur, the old 
name for Dumbarton, which was ‘‘not applied to it, or indeed 
known after the eighth century,’’ marks the great antiquity of 
this poem. Paul Barbier, too, says that there can be no doubt of 
the antiquity of this poem.*® 

The dialogue between Myrddin and Gwendydd cannot be, in the 
form in which we now have it, earlier than the latter part of the 
eleventh century. Stephens sets the date of composition at about 

44 John Morris Jones, Cymmrodor, XXVIII, 6, 8; J. Gwenogvryn Evans, 


Report on Manusoripts in the Welsh Language; W. F. Skene, The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, I, 3, II, 423. 

45 Evans, Report. 

46 Arthur de la Borderie, Les Véritables Prophéties de Merlin; Sharon 
Turner, A Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient British Poems, 
London, 1803. 
an Vindication of the Genuimeness of the Ancient British Poems, pp. 

48 A Welsh Grammar Historical and Comparatwe, Oxford, 1913, p. 73. 

49 Op. cit., I, 222. 

50 The Age of Owain Gwynedd, London, 1908, p. 62. 

51 Literature of the Kymry, p. 203. 
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1077 when Rhys ap Tewdwr was prepared to come back from 
Brittany to Wales whence he had been driven. Skene? thinks 
that some stanzas were added to the poem as late as the twelfth 
century, but he distinguishes two parts of it that he thinks belong 
to earlier periods. Merlin’s prophecy gives a definite list of kings 
coming down to Howel Dda who died about 950, and after that 
an apparently imaginary list of a number of others. Stephens 
believes that he has identified most of those in the second list, but 
his conjectures are by no means convincing and he has to admit 
that the kings of this second list are not given in the proper order 
as are those of the first. Even should he be correct in assuming 
that these stanzas refer to real kings, still there is a distinct 
change in the style after the stanzas on Howel Dda, a change that 
I think will be quite apparent to anyone who takes the trouble to 
read over the whole poem. Skene therefore seems quite justified 
in saying that one version of this poem was written about 950 and 
that the other stanzas are a late addition. 

But he goes a step further and argues very convincingly that 
there was a still earlier version consisting of stanzas 1 to 26 and 
102 to the end. This carries down the line to Cadwaladr only and 
was written, Skene thinks, during his lifetime or before the end 
of the seventh century. John Morris Jones says that these stanzas 
‘‘may be old and in any case probably form the type after which 
the others, which belong to the large class of spurious prophecies, 
were modelled,’’** and Stephens, although not definitely admitting 
their antiquity, does say that they evidently contain all that 
tradition has preserved respecting Merlin. It is from the group 
of stanzas assigned by Skene to the earliest period that I have 
drawn all the references to Merlin that I have taken from the 
Cyvoesi. 

That a poem of Merlin’s should be thus interpolated is a very 
good example of what Giraldus Cambrensis tells us only a few 
years after the time of Geoffrey, ‘‘The fame only of this Merlin, 
surnamed Caledonius or Silvester, has been hitherto very dis- 
tinguished. The memory of his prophecies had been retained 
among the British bards, whom they call poets, verbally by many 
—-in writing by a very few, ... But because as in other works, 
so in these, the invidious art of the bards adulterating nature has 

52 Op. cit., I, 239. 
53‘ Taliesin,’? p. 7. 
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added to the true prophecies many of their own; therefore having 
thrown out and reprobated all that breathed the air of modern 
composition, led by the love of truth alone, the rude and plain 
simplicity of the ancient style attracted my mind.’’** Moreover 
this is exactly what has happened to the poem of ‘‘The Apple 
Trees.’? The Black Book version of the twelfth century has ten 
stanzas; the Red Book text about two hundred years later has 
twenty-two. Stephens, although he thought that the simplicity of 
style and the superiority of diction pointed to an early date, felt 
obliged to reject them because of the number of references to 
later events.°> But he used the text of the Red Book and most 
of his arguments are drawn from the stanzas not in the earlier 
version. Skene,** using the Black Book text, believed the poem to 
be old, and de Ja Borderie,*’ who had rejected practically all of 
the Cyvoesi as a twelfth century composition, believed that this 
poem was as old as Merlin himself, i.e., of the sixth century. 

I admit that nothing in my discussion of these poems has proved 
that they, or any specific part of them, was written before the 
time of Geoffrey, but certainly the facts presented should weaken 
the position of those who insist that no work of literature can be 
more than a few years older than the manuscript in which it is 
found, a position taken by most critics of Welsh literature. 

Even though we are not able to prove beyond a doubt that any 
one of the Celtic versions of the story is earlier than Geoffrey’s 
poem, still we must admit his indebtedness to the tradition, unless 
we are prepared to contend that each of the other versions is based 
on the Vita Merlini. Not only does such a theory assume for the 
poem a popularity in other countries that it never had in its own 
—for only one complete manuscript of it is known—but it as- 
sumes also that immediately after its composition it was taken up 
by three different branches of the Celtic race, each one of which 
changed the names and circumstances to make it seem that the 
story was part of its own history. Such a theory seems highly 
improbable, and moreover it fails to explain how it is that the 
cause of Lailoken’s madness is almost exactly the one given for 


54 Expugnatio Hibernica, edited by James F. Dimock (Rolls Series), Lon- 
don, 1867, pp. 402-3. 


55 Op. cit., 212. 
56 Op. cit., 223. 
57 Les véritables prophéties de Merlin, p. 62. 
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Suibhne’s—and for Merlin’s as well if we can accept the state- 
ment of Giraldus®* as representing Welsh tradition—while the 
account given of Merlin in the Vita is different and by no means 
so satisfactory. Likewise the relations of Lailoken to Kentigern 
and Suibhne to Moling are somewhat similar, while there is noth- 
ing like it in the Vita, although the introduction of Rhydderch 
seems to call for a mention of the saint whom he encouraged and 
protected, and Geoffrey’s line, 
Tractabat sanctum justo moderamine clerum 

seems a clear reference to Kentigern, although it does not name 
him, Between the Welsh and the Irish stories, too, we find corres- 
pondences in points that do not exist in the Vita, as for instance 
the sprites of the wood of Celidon that haunted Myrddin, and the 
sprites of the mountain that haunted Suibhne. 

As opposed to the difficulties involved in the assumption that 
Geoffrey originated this plot, the opposite theory, that he borrowed 
it from Celtic tradition, offers very few. This theory assumes that 
tha Celts had a story which told how a man, because of some 
crime he had committed in stirring up strife between two armies, 
was driven mad, during the course of the battle, by a terrible 
sight that he saw in the heavens, and spent the remainder of his 
life in the woods with the beasts; shortly before his death he 
came under the care of a saint who took down an account of his 
adventures and prophecies. Which branch of the Celtic race 
originally possessed this story it seems impossible to determine 
(for there is no need to assume that it goes back to the days be- 
fore the Aryan migrations) but we find it best preserved among 
the Irish whose early records are the most abundant. Communica- 
tion between Scotland, Ireland, and Wales was so easy and fre- 
quent that it would be a simple matter for the story to pass from 
one country to another. In each country it was localized on 
familiar ground and fitted with familiar names, a thing likely 
enough to happen in the course of several centuries of oral tradi- 
tion, but most unlikely to happen within fifty years after the 
publication of Geoffrey’s poem. In the course of time each nation- 
ality added details of its own; this probably accounts for the in- 
cidents of Lailoken’s prediction of the triple death, and of the 
~~ 58 Celidonius dictus est, a Celidonia silva in qua prophetizavit, et Silvester, 
quia cum inter acies bellicas constitutus monstrum horribile nimis in aera 


suspiciendo prospiceret, dementire coepit, et ad silvam transfugiendo silvestrem 
usque ad obitum vitam perduxit. Jtin. Kamb., III, viii. 
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mysterious laugh which seem to have formed no part of the origin- 

al story. The parallels between those incidents in this story and 
in Geoffrey’s poem are so striking that they have caused critics 
to overlook the other parts of the Lailoken story which are the 
really significant ones. Geoffrey’s poem seems later to have re- 
acted on some of the other versions, so that we have the reference 
to Merlin added in the fragment about Lailoken, and we even 
find in the later manuscripts of the Annales Cambriae the words, 
‘inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu filium Keidiau, in quo bello 
Guendoleu cecidit; Merlinus insanus effectus est,’’ which are not 
in the earliest manuscript. 

It is not necessary for us to assume that Geoffrey used any 
one of the particular stories that we have been considering, but 
they point clearly to the existence of a Celtic tradition that must 
have been accessible to him in some form. This original plot he 
has almost buried beneath the mass of foreign materials that he 
has heaped upon it, so that there has been a tendency to deny 
that it has any Celtic element whatever in it. A study of this 
poem tends to confirm the statement made by W. Lewis Jones 
on the basis of a study of the Historia, but not accepted by other 
critics, that Geoffrey had a ‘‘surprisingly intimate acquaintance’’ 
with Welsh tradition; it shows us also the truth of Ifor Wil- 
liams’s®® statement that if we wish to understand this Welsh 
literature we must avail ourselves of the help the Irish stories give. 


59 ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth,’’ Quarterly Review, CCV, 68. 


60 ‘‘Texicographical Notes,’’ Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies— 
Unwersity of Wales, I, iii, 233 
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OSWALD THE REEVE 
By H. Y. Morrert 


University of Missouri 


Several studies of the backgrounds of characters in Chaucer’s 
Prologue have done much to make clear to the modern reader 
something of the meaning of these delineations to the poet’s con- 
temporaries.'. Investigation of these backgrounds is extremely 
fruitful in information about fourteenth century history and 
economies. It establishes beyond doubt the fact that Chaucer’s 
life brought him accurate knowledge of many of the practical 
affairs of his day. Whether the Knight and the Merchant are real 
people or not (and it seems not unlikely that they are), the 
characterizations and allusions are authentic enough; the poet 
knew people of this sort thoroughly. As his relations with the 
court made him acquainted with knights, and as his position as 
Comptroller of the Customs made him familiar with merchants 
and their affairs, so, as I shall try to show as well as I can in 
limited space, familiarity with rural economy brought him the 
accurate knowledge which appears in his characterization of the 
Reeve. The references to the relations of the Reeve to his lord, 
on the one hand, and to ‘‘bailiff, herde, and other hyne’’ on the 
other are not superficial or conventional satire; they represent 
intimate knowledge of the manor such as no mere city-dweller 
could possess. Every allusion to the details of rural life is elo- 
quent of the reality. , 

There are many documents which throw light upon the descrip- 
tion of the Reeve by recreating for us the manorial economy of 
the later middle ages. While these abundant materials have been 
fruitfully investigated by students of economic history, they have 
received little attention from the literary historian. Much useful 
information about manorial administration in the late feudal period 
is found in a group of four remarkable documents belonging to 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, which cover their sub- 

1 Manly, ‘‘A Knight Ther Was,’’ Transactions of the American Philolog- 


ical Association, XXXVIII (1907), pp. 89-107; Knott, ‘‘Chaucer’s Amnony- 
mous Merchant,’’ Philological Quarterly, I (1922), pp. 1-16. 
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ject in the most complete detail. These have been made accessible 
through the invaluable work of Elizabeth Lamond, who has print- 
ed all of them, with translations and a mass of useful interpreta- 
tive material. In regard to the distinctive character of these 
documents the editor writes: 


They contain practical hints set forth by practical men to assist others in 
the management of their affairs; they deal simply with matters of ordinary 
experience. Nor do the authors attempt to follow and apply the principles 
of any classical authority. It is a genuine attempt to put on record the 
unwritten wisdom of the time. Hence they represent a fresh and genuine 
literary effort of certain Englishmen who wrote about agriculture in a 
thoroughly English spirit. Fragments of English speech crop up here and 
there, and give a sufficient flavor of our soil, but the whole dialect is the 
Anglicized Norman French, of which few prose specimens survive outside 
the Statute Book. . . .2 


The first of these instructional documents is the Reules St. 
Robert, written by the famous Robert Grosseteste as a sort of 
guide-book to assist the Countess of Lincoln in the management 
of her estates and her household. While of an exceedingly prac- 
tical nature, it was prepared for the use of a particular sort of 
person, one who controlled many estates, and who could not pos- 
sibly exercise personal oversight of small details. Accordingly, 
it treats of agricultural matters in a rather broad way, from the 
standpoint of the great lord. It deals with affairs which treatises 
more intimately connected with the actual work of the manor do 
not touch; besides matters of production and consumption, busi- 
ness and accounts, and profits and expenses, it gives maxims and 
instructions for the management of a noble household. 

A second document of this group is the anonymous Seneschau- 
cie, which is a step closer to the details of rural employment than 
the Reules. In it are fully set forth the functions of the various 
officers through whom the lord administered his estates: the senes- 
chal or steward, the auditor, the bailiff, the praepositus or reeve, 
ete. While somewhat formal and wordy in style, it is full of 
particularized information that is of the greatest value to the 
student of agrarian history. 

Another anonymous treatise called The Husbandry has a slight- 
ly different bearing. It treats primarily the accounts connected 
with the estate, explaining at length the manner in which they 
should be prepared and overseen, and furnishing estimates by 
means of which the lord can. check and judge the accounts pre- 


2 Lamond, Elizabeth, Walter of Henley (London, 1890), Introduction, XIX. 
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sented by his officials. It is based on the generally-accepted the- 
ory that each manor should be so administered as to be virtually 
self-sustaining, while at the same time it should produce a surplus 
of supplies and money for the use of the lord. 

The fourth and by far the most important of these documents 
is the Husbandry of Walter of Henley, an individual who knew 
a great deal about the management of estates from more than one 
point of view,*? and who was able to couch his shrewd and prac- 
tical knowledge in effective language. His work consists of ad- 
vice purporting to be given by an old man to his grandson con- 
cerning the prudent management of business affairs in general, 
and of agriculture and stock-raising in particular. He explains 
how men become rich by attending to details or become poor by 
neglecting them, and gives information calculated to enable a 
proprietor to keep from being cheated by those who work for him. 
Naturally so practical a work became immensely popular; it was 
copied and adapted many times, and translated into English and 
into Latin in the latter part of the fourteenth century.* The 
number of surviving manuscripts shows that it must have been 
widely circulated and read,” until it was finally superseded by the 
treatises of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert in 1525. Even in these we 
find a revamping, without acknowledgment, of much of the earlier 
material. 

Documents of another class, which are enlightening when studied 
in connection with the works mentioned above, consist of the 
records of manors: compoti or rolls of account, extents, surveys, 
customals, and court-rolls. All these survive in great numbers, 
frequently being preserved in almost complete series from the 
thirteenth century. The wealth of information contained in these 
sources has been exploited and interpreted in numerous valuable 
studies, some of them general in scope and others dealing intimate- 

3 According to one account he was a ‘‘chevalier,’’ who later became a 


Franciscan Friar. Cunningham, W., The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce (3rd ed., 1896), p. 238. Nothing further is known about him. 

4 Lamond, op. cit., XIX-XXI; Cunningham, pp. 238-239. 

5Cunningham, Walter of Henley, Transactions of the Royal Historica! 
Society IX (1895), pp. 238 et seq. 

6A list of court-rolls deposited in the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, Lambeth Palace, and the Bodleian Library is printed by N. J. 
Hone in The Manor and Manorial Records (N.Y., 1906), Appendix I. As 
an example of the remarkable documentary usefulness of these instruments, 


see Jessopp, A., The Coming of the Friars (London, 1903), Chapters IV 
and V, The Black Death in East Anglia. 
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ly with the history of individual manors. Notable among the 
general works are A History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land, and Six Centuries of Work and Wages, both by Professor 
J. E. T. Rogers. One of the most useful works of the second class 
is a very complete and scholarly investigation by Frances G. 
Davenport, The Development of a Norfolk Manor. 

The lord of the manor in the later feudal period was a person- 
age whose circumstances varied from those of the small country 
gentleman, holding a single estate and living there, to the great 
lord who possessed scores of manors, scattered all over England, 
and who was constantly moving about from one to another with 
an establishment as vast as the court of a petty monarch. While 
lords of the first class could give personal oversight to the affairs 
of the demesne, and even of the land parceled out among custom- 
ary tenants, the great magnates of necessity delegated the care of 
their manors to bailiffs, who were responsible to stewards, the lat- 
ter being officiais of no small importance in the arrangement.’ 
These great nobles, as is apparent from the household books still 
extant, were constantly traveling from one estate to another, 
stripping each in turn of accumulated stores of food,* and con- 
verting any surplus into money for the purchase of wines, cloth- 
ing, and luxuries of import.® Grosseteste advises the Countess of 
Lineoln how to arrange her itinerary on a prudent basis: 

Every year, at Michaelmas, when you know the measure of all your corn, 
then arrange your sojourn for the whole of that year, and for how many 
weeks in each place, according to the seasons of the year, and the advantages 
of the country in flesh and in fish, and do not in any wise burden by debt 
or long residence the places where you sojourn, but so arrange your sojourn 

that the place at your departure shall not remain in debt, but something 
may remain on the manor, whereby the manor can raise money from increase 
of stock, and especially of cows and sheep, until your stock acquits your 
wines, robes, wax, and all your wardrobe, and that will be in a short time 
if you hold and act after this treatise.1° 

The writer of Seneschaucie presents a picture of the ideal lord 
in his business affairs and his relation to those under him: 


The lord ought to command and ordain that the accounts be heard every 


7 See Chaucer’s reference—in connection with the Maunciple—of the men 
That were of lawe expert and curious; 


Worthy to been stiwardes of rent and lond 
To any lord that is in Engelond. 

8 Davenport, pp. 33-36. 

% Reules St. Robert, p. 28. 

10 Tbid., p. 145. 
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year ... on all manors, for so can he quickly know everything, and under- 
stand the profit and loss.11 And he ought to command and ordain that no 
bailiff have his food in the manors except at a fixed price in money... . 
The lord ought to inquire . . . about his seneschal and his doings, and the 
improvements he has made since his coming; and in the same way he ought 
to inquire about profits and losses from the bailiff and provost, and how 
much he will have to seek from both. He ought to ask for his auditors and 
rolls of account, and he ought to see who has done well and who not, and 
who has made profit and who not, but loss... . The lord ought to command 
the auditors on the manors to hear the plaints and wrongs of everybody who 
complains of the seneschal, or provost, or hayward, or any other... , and 
that full justice be done to franks and villeins, customary tenants, and other 
plaintiffs, such as by right inquest can be had; and that the auditors do 
right at their peril.12 

The primary business of the manor was the profitable manage- 
ment of the demesne. Any payments which tenants might make 
to the lord for the use of the land they occupied was distinctly 
secondary in importance to the labor which they were obliged to 
contribute to demesne cultivation. At least, this was true until 
late in the fourteenth century, when—partly because of labor 
troubles and partly because commerce had greatly increased the 
supply of money in the country—large portions of demesne lands 
were let for money rents, while labor dues tended more and more 
to be commuted for money payments. Every manor of any size 
maintained a considerable body of officials and servants who, 
while some of them might hold small plots of ground for them- 
selves, were primarily the staff of the demesne, and devoted their 
efforts to carrying on or supervising some of its numerous activ- 
ities. Theoretically, the functions and gradations of these per- 
sons appear to be clearly marked and differentiated. The accounts 
of them and their duties which have come down to us might lead 
to the belief that all manors were supposed to have a complete 
staff, made up of all the classes enumerated. Clearly this was not 
the fact. In a sense the term manor itself was a generalization of 
Norman lawyers; the reality was far less simple than the theory, 
and communistie and feudal tendencies in their blending produced 
conditions of great variety. And it was so with the officials and 
their functions. While the steward of a great lord was often a 
person of some consequence, controlling numerous manors, there 
were single manors on which the bailiff combined the function of 
a steward with his own. Theoretically the reeve was below the 
bailiff, a representative of the customary tenants, who elected him 


11Cf. Reules St. Robert, p. 131. 
12 Seneschaucie, pp. 105-107. 
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and were responsible for his doings.’* It is true that historically 
the folcgerefa was usually a villain, elected by the tenants, and 
that the office itself was one of the marks of servile status, so far 
from being sought for that men subject to the duty were com- 
pelled to serve in their turns.’* But in the period we are con- 
sidering the reeve and bailiff are sometimes the same person, and 
the titles are often used interchangeably.*> Chaucer’s Reeve is 
certainly an important official, holding the position of steward 
over one or more manors, with authority over bailiffs, and re- 
sponsible directly to the lord as his accounts were checked by the 
auditors.’® 

In Chaucer’s remarks about the Maunciple is contained a hint 
of the qualifications of the steward or seneschal of a great lord. 
He must be a man of legal training, for a large part of the stew- 
ard’s business was legal business. As the lord’s representative he 
conducted the courts of the manor, and must constantly adjust 
matters important to the interests of his master and of the people 
as well.’7 In addition, he must be a shrewd business man, able to 
maintain his lord’s interests against the private interests of people 
who, if we are to credit the abundant testimony of the time, were 
eager to overreach him in dozens of ways if they could by any 
sleight do so. He must always reckon with that fair grace of God 


whereby 


. a lewed mannes wit shall pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lerned men. 


And the seneschal himself did not go unchecked, for after him 


13 Vinogradoff, Paul, The Growth of the Manor (London, 1905), pp. 518- 
320; Walter of Henley, p. 11; Seneschaucie, pp. 97-98. 

14 Ashley, W. J., Introduction to English Economic History and Theory 
(Ed. 3, N.Y., 1894), Vol. I, pp. 12, 52. 

15 The New English Dictionary gives the following definitions of the word 
reeve, among others: ‘‘Hist. an O. E. official of high rank, having a Jocal 
jurisdiction under the king. . . . A bailiff, steward, or overseer; a minor 
officer appointed by a landowner to superintend his estates, tenants, or 
workmen.’’ See also Wright, Thomas, and Wiilcker, R.P., Anglo Saxon and 
Old English Vocabularies (2nd Edition, London, 1884), Vol. I, 309,53; 
604,35; 630, 4; 683,34. 

16In the Ayenbit of Inwit (Early English Text Society), p. 37, occurs a 
reference, apparently in the order of rank, to ‘‘ontrewe reven, provos, and 
hedeles and servons’’ who steal and withold the rents of their lords. Evi- 
dently ‘‘reven’’ means the officials generally called bailiffs. 

17 Something of the complexity and variety of court-leet and court-baron 
proceedings may be seen by a glance at John Wilkinson’s Treatise . . . Concern- 
tng the Office and Authorities of Coroners and Sheriffs, together with an 
Easie and Plaine Method for the Keeping of a Court Leet, Court Baron 
¢nd Hundred Court. . . . (London, 1651). Sce also Hone, pp. 131-202. 
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came the painstaking auditors from season to season, examining 
with minute care the records of every item of manor business 
down to the last pound of wool and the last hide of a colt or a 
calf.** 

Seneschaucie explains how the seneschal should play his part in 
the elaborate scheme of superintendence. 


He ought two or three times a year to make his rounds and visit the 
manors of his stewardship, and . . . inquire about the rents, services, customs, 
hidden or withdrawn, oar about franchises of courts, lands, woods, meadows, 
pastures, watermills, and other things which belong to the manor and are 
done away with without warrant, by whom and how; and if he be able let 
him amend these things. . . and if he be not, let him show it to the lord. 

. The seneschal ought . . . to inquire how the bailiff bears himself . 

what care he takes, what improvements he makes, and what increase ‘and 
profit there is in the manor in his office. . . . And also of the provost, and 
hayward, and keeper of cattle, and all other ‘offices, how each bears himself 
toward him, and thereby he can be more sure who makes profit and who 
harm. Also he ought to provide that there be no waste or destruction in 
uny manor or overcharge of anything. . . . He ought to remove all those 
who are not necessary for the lord, all the servants who do nothing, and all 
overcharge in the dairy, and other profitless and unreasonable offices. . . 

If the lord be in want of money to pay debts due, or to make a purchase 


at a particular term, the seneschal ought before the term . . . to look to 
the manors from which he can have money at the greatest advantage and 
smallest loss, for if he will not provide he will often lose. . . . And the 


seneschal ought not to be chief accountant for the things of his office, for 
he ought on the account of each manor to answer for his doings and com- 
mands and improvements, and for fines and amerciaments of the courts 
where he has held pleas, as another, because no man can or ought to be 
judge or justice of his own doings.19 

From year to year bailiffs and reeves, assisted by clerks, com- 
piled the compoti of the individual manors. These contain details 
of all income from rents, farms, sales, and court-fees down to the 
fraction of 4 penny. They also show each item of expense: pur- 
chases, necessary repairs of buildings or implements, wages, and 
all outlays incident to plowing, sowing, and the care of stock. 
Where money is concerned, these accounts follow rather closely 
the form of the accounts which had long been rendered by sheriffs 
to the Exchequer at the terms of Easter and Michaelmas.”° The 
account opened with a statement of any balance or arrears re- 
maining from preceding terms; the bailiff, reeve, or other respons- 
ible official was held fully accountable for any losses, whether of 
property or of money, which might reasonably have been avoided. 

18 Davenport, pp. 22-23. 

19 Seneschaucie, pp. 85-89. 

20 Cunningham, pp. 156-161. 
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Davenport thus describes the work of the auditors who periodically 
surveyed the accounts of Fornecett Manor, Norfolk: 


As the steward acted as a check upon the bailiff and other officers, so did 
the accountants upon the officers of the manor, including the steward him- 
self. Before threshing time they sometimes came to the manor to examine 
ito the condition of the estate, and to estimate the quantity of grain.?1 
But their most important visit was made after Michaelmas, when the suhor- 
dinate officers rendered account of what they had purchased, or spent, or re- 
ceived, either of produce or of money, and the clerks drew up the final ac- 
count. ‘Views of account’ were also taken at other times of the year, 
especially in the spring. Among the auditors were John Bigod, brother of 
the Earl, and the Abbot of Tintern. One of their chief duties was to collect 
the money that was due; for it was not considered wise to leave the lord’s 
money in the hands of the bailiff or reeve.22 

This account, derived from an exhaustive investigation of the 
records of such business at Fornecett, agrees entirely with the 
theory of supervision stated by Walter of Henley, who had been 
a bailiff himself, and who consequently knew both sides of the 
business. He advises an inspection of account once a year, in 
addition to the final accounting at the end of the year, explaining 


that the chief use of the former is to raise money. 


If there he any, let it be raised and taken from the hands of the servants. 
Tor often it happens that servants and provosts . . . make merchandise with 
their lord’s money to their own profit. . . . And if arrears appear in the 
finel account let them be speedily raised, and if they name certain persons 
who owe arrears, take the names, for it often happens that servants and 
provosts are debtors themselves, and make others debtors whom they can 
and ought not, and thus do they conceal their disloyalty.23 

The instructional documents insist that the auditors must be 
faithful and prudent men, not only familiar with bookkeeping, 
but also well informed about such matters as rents, expenses, 
grain, and stock, especially as these relate to the services and cus- 
toms of the particular estates with which they have to do. When 
the bailiff and the reeve together render their account, the audit- 
ors must not permit the superior official to shift responsibility to 
his subordinate unfairly. Methods of measuring threshed grain 
are prescribed, so that the loss of small quantities may be pre- 
vented. There is an almost wearisome repetition of the injunction 
of careful inquest and inspection of beasts that have been killed 
or have died, with the fixing of responsibility or fault. Such de- 
tails show that the visits of the auditors were occasions of moment, 
and give a notion of what is implied in the statement 


21Cf. Walter of Henley, pp. 17-19. 
*2 Davenport, p. 23. 
*3 Walter of Henley, pp. 25-55. 
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Wel coude he kepe a gerner and a bynne; : 
Ther was noon auditor coude on him wynne. 
Ther coude no man bringe him in arrerage. 

The bailiff acted as prosecutor in the manor courts. His chief 
duty, however, was to act as business administrator of the whole 
estate, directing the elaborate operation of its farming, stock- 
raising, and manufacture. The extent of his responsibility is 
understood when we consider that it was the aim of the owner of 
an estate to make it as nearly self-sufficient as possible. Even in 
the late fourteenth century money was scarce; even after the pro- 
cess of commutation had developed to a considerable extent, it was 
necessary so to utilize the resources of an estate that little neces- 
sity would exist for buying commodities outside. Communication 
between parts of the country was exceedingly difficult ; roads were 
miserable; the business of the country was chiefly transacted at 
annual fairs; the amount of money in circulation was always very 
small. Generally the lord of a manor had little produce to sell. 
Most of it was consumed on the manor or carted to another manor 
where the lord and his retinue were temporarily in residence.** 
If there was a surplus, it was good business to store it and sell 
when the market was good. But there was always the necessity 
of looking ahead to the possibility of a bad harvest or better 
prices.”® 

Under such a system a considerable amount of manufacture 
must be carried on in the manor, and smiths, carpenters, coopers, 
harness-makers, and other workmen were constantly at work 
fabricating needed articles and repairing others. Often the con- 
struction and repair of buildings required the services of masons, 
thatchers, daubers, tilers, plasterers, and other artisans; while it 
was to the interest of the proprietor to employ his own servants 
in as much of this labor as possible, as money grew more plentiful 
it became more common to hire workmen from outside. The 
bailiff was the director of all this activity, supervising the work- 
men, paying their wages, and frequently making provision— 
under very definite regulations—for their subsistence as well.?* 

It is obvious, too, that some commodities must be purchased. As 


24 Davenport, pp. 33-36. 

25 Reules St. Robert, p. 129. 

26In Rogers, History of Agriculture and Priecs, is a mass of information 
about the employing of artisans on estates. 
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megt was an essential in the diet of all classes, one prime necessity 
was salt. Fish was used in large quantities, and it usually had to 
be bought. Among the luxuries required by the lord were pepper, 
spices, and wines. The bailiff made these purchases, visiting the 
fairs for the purpose, and making the best bargains he could. 
Then the working equipment of the manor was amazingly ex- 
tensive, as is shown by the records which Rogers has made avail- 
able. At Forncett in the early years of the fourteenth century 
items of expense included 

the purchase of iron, steel, salt, grease, tallow and sundry manufactured 
articles. These last included plow-shares, wheelbarrows, wheels for plows and 
wheelbarrows, forks, spades, hoes or mattocks, axes, clouts, strakes, axle- 
irons, .. . nails of various kinds, hinges, boards, laths, saddles, saddle-bags, 
leather collars, traces, halters, curry-combs (strigils), cord, sacks {probably 
for measuring grain), canvas for windmill sails and for sacks, cloth for 
winnowing, small cloths used in straining milk and making cheese, hair-cloths 
for the malt-house27, pots and pans of earthenware and of brass, buckets, 
vats, small vessels for the dairy, stamps for butter or cheese, sieves, hurdles 
for harvest carts, hurdles for sheep, a key for the grange, and a bolt for 
the hay-house.28 


Yet this is but a faint suggestion of the elaborate equipment which 
a reeve must see to. An Anglo-Saxon document dating probably 
from the early part of the eleventh century, when conditions were 
certainly much simpler and more primitive than they were in 
Chaucer’s time, recites an enormous list of the articles which an 
agricultural community could not do without.?® Millstones were 
expensive, and when they wore out, new ones often had to be 
transported long distances, with infinite trouble; this was another 
of the reeve’s responsibilities.*° Other common materials of pur- 
chase were wax for candles and parchment and ink for account- 
keeping and similar uses. 

There are good grounds for the belief that the custom of keep- 
ing detailed written accounts of manorial business became general 
in the reign of Henry III, when the industrial and commercial 
activity of the preceding century had brought about an expansion 
in trade and an increase in settlement which made agriculture 
financially profitable. Direct motives are seen in the economic 
"27 Used for drying the malt after it had been allowed to germinate. Op. 


cit., Vol. I, p. 572. 


28 Davenport, p. 44. 

29 The Gesceadwisan Gerefan, printed in Anglo-Saxon, with modern English 
translation by Skeat, in the appendix to Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce (3rd _ ed.) 


30 Hone, pp. 220-223. 
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changes which caused a substitution of money payments for labor 
and payments in kind. What had formerly been little more than 
a record of services had to be developed into the extremely de- 
tailed and accurate system of bookkeeping which is so character- 
istic of fourteenth-century business. Elaborate machinery was de- 
vised for fixing responsibility in the most petty affairs, the com- 
mon assumption being that the servant is certain to cheat his 
master if he can contrive to do so, and so must be checked closely 
and held to strict accountability for all property and all sums of 
money with which he has to do.** The bookkeeping on the manor 
was done by the bailiff, assisted by itinerant clerks, who were paid 
for each piece of work. Very soon after these accounts began to 
be kept, we find that the additional opportunities for dishonest 
dealings brought forth legislation for the punishment of dishonest 
reeves.**. The instructional documents abound in warnings against 
trusting servants to make sales without supervision. Walter of 
Henley advises the lord to ‘‘buy and sell in season through the 
inspection of a true man or two who can witness the business, for 
often it happens that those who render account increase the pur- 
chases and diminish the sales. And if you must sell by weight, 
be careful there, for there is great deceit... .’’** In Seneschaucie 
it is said concerning sales of produce: 

Let nothing on the manors that ought to be sold be taken by the people, 
but let it be sent to fairs and markets at several places, and be inspected 
and bargained for, and whoever gives the most shall have it. . . . No 
seneschal or bailiff or servant, or provost, or bedel, or hayward shall take 
for money, or through any sale, anything from the manors of which he is 
keeper; for they ought not ... to take for price what they themselves 
should make profitable and sell.34 
Chaucer says of his Reeve (whose functions were those of bailiff 
and steward) that he could ‘‘purchase’’** better than his lord, and 
that he was shrewd enough to store himself richly at the expense 
of the latter.** 


51 Ashley, Vol. I, pp. 32-33. 

32 Provisions of Winchester, 1259; Statute of Marlborough, 1267; Ibid., 
p. 33. 

33 Walter of Henley, p. 33. 

34 Seneschaucie, p. 93. 

35 This word, whether used as noun or verb, seems at this time always to 
bear a significance of tricky or dishonest gaining, like ‘‘bargain’’ and 
chevisaunce.’’ 

36 The convention that servants would be dishonest if they could did not 
originate with the increase of cash transactions and account-keeping. In the 
Institutes of Edward the Confessor we read: ‘‘It is right that reeves 
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As we have seen, in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
the distinctions between bailiff and reeve ‘had practically dis- 
appeared on many manors, if, indeed, they had ever existed to any 
such degree as treatises on administration indicate. Reasons for 
the obliteration of such distinctions are found in a variety of 
economic causes, such as the gradual disappearance of villainage, 
the increasing commutation of rent payments in kind and in serv- 
ices, the growing practice of farming out portions of the demesne, 
and the general breaking down of the entire manorial system. The 
fashion in which these changes affected the bailiff and the reeve 
is illustrated by the state of these offices at Forneett before 1307 
and again in 1376. At the earlier date the manor had a bailiff, 
a paid official, receiving annually 52 shillings and a robe worth 20 
shillings. Later he received more money. He had a dwelling, 
also, which was kept in repair by the lord; he received stabling 
and the allowance of a peck of oats daily for his horse.** There 
were also some inferior officers, some of them being appointed by 
the lord and others elected by the tenants. Among these were the 
reeve or provost (praepositus), beadles or messors, a cart-reeve, a 
reap-reeve, and collectors of rents. The reeves and messors seem 
to have been appointed by the lord; their position was arduous 
and responsible.* Apparently they were villains, or at any rate 
bond sokemen; they seem to have served during the lord’s pleas- 
ure, and were relieved from autumn-works and averagia.*® 

The same manor in 1376-78 shows a considerable degree of 
change and decay in the staff. 

There was no resident bailiff, at least in the old sense of the term, now 
exercising the functions of his office on the manor. Most of the duties 
formerly discharged by the bailiff had no longer to be performed; those 
that still remained seem to have devolved chiefly upon an officer named 
William Gunnyld, a sort of itinerant bailiff, and perhaps to some extent 


upon the reeve, who ‘is sometimes called the bailiff of the manor. ... It 
appears that the distinction carlier made between the bailiff and the reeve 


zealously provide and rightfully gain for their lords: But now it has been 

altogether too much the case, since Edgar ended, so as God willed it, that 

there are more robbers than righteous; and it is a grievous thing, that 

those are robbers who should be guardians of Christian people.’’ Thorpe, 

— Laws and Institutes of England (Public Record Office, 1840), p. 
37 Davenport, pp. 24-25. 


38 Tbid., pp. 25-26, ‘‘. . . hard might be their lot if they failed to produce 
evidence in the shape of talliae, brevia, or billae sufficient to convince the 
auditors of the correctness of their returns.’’ 


39 Vinogradoff, p. 191; Hales, W.H., The Domcsday of St. Pauls (Camden 
Society, 1858), XXXVI; Seneschaucie, p. 101. 
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was now obscured. . . . Gunnyld made contracts for the erectiom of new 
buildings, bought, in 1377, sheep to stock the demesne .. . and, in short, in- 
troduced the innovations and bore the heavier responsibilities. . . . His 
supervision apparently extended over others of the coumtess’ manors. He 
did not live in the manor; occasional brief visits are noted.4° Matters call- 
ing for less exercise of discretion . . . seem to have been entrusted to the 
reeve, who accounted for the expenses involved therein, as well as the re- 
ceipts from most of the principal sources of income. Though the number 
of demesne officers resident on the manor had dimimished, the itinerant offi- 
cers—the steward and the auditors—seem to have visited the manor with 
about the same frequency as before.41 
Apparently this ‘‘itinerant bailiff’? of a fourteenth-century Nor- 
folk manor was much the same sort of person as Oswald, with the 
possible difference that the latter may have been in the employ of 
a lord who held only two or three manors, and who consequently 
had no need of a steward over his reeve—since in the rather full 
list of persons with whom the reeve is said to come in contact in 
his work there is no mention of a steward. 

There were abundant opportunities for officials to get into 
trouble in their business affairs, especially if by exceeding their 
authority or making an error in judgment they fell into arrears. 
A Forneett account-roll of 1300 tells us that Roger of the Hill 
‘‘sought allowance”’ of the large sum of £7. 7s.7d., which had been 
charged against him by an auditor in 1294 on the ground that he 
had, without a writ, sold grain of that value.t? Roger’s defense 
is that the bailiff and he had been commanded by the steward to 
sell this grain in order to provide money for certain expenses of 
the lord, then residing at Bungay. On the same roll Simon Her- 
berd, who had held the office of reeve in 1296, also sought allow- 
ance of £31.6s.8d., representing the value of grain sold to one 
Reginald of Shottisham, who refused payment on the ground that 
he had already discharged the debt by services rendered to the 
lord. This claim was allowed, but not until 1303.47 Other similar 
cases appear; the inference is that it was easy for a reeve or other 
officer to be brought ‘‘in arrearage,’’ but difficult for him to get 
clearance. 

The inflexible system applied to accounts and labor was likewise 
applied to the care of produce after it had been raised. Grain 
was as precious as cash, and almost as easily lost in the absence 


40It seems clear that Chaucer’s Reeve did not live in the demesne, but 
had permanent tenure of a dwelling of his own. 


41 Davenport, p. 50. 
42 Ibid., p. 109. 
43 Op. cit., p. 25. Cf. Seneschaucie, p. 101. 
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of alert watchfulness. The amount of seed was checked by stand- 
ard computations of the quantity to the acre required on each sort 
of soil. While the wheat or barley was growing, responsible per- 
sons must care for the hedges and prevent damage from trespass.** 
When the grain was reaped and carted to the manor, it was 
measured by established systems, and then the grange was locked 
until threshing time. The opening of the grange, the threshing 
and winnowing, the measuring of threshed grain into the garner, 
the issue of quantities of wheat, barley, or oats to servants, the 
feeding of stock, the sale of surplus, the disposal of seed for an- 
other year—all these processes demanded and received the same 
close supervision. Somebody was held responsible for leakage at 
any point; it is apparent that no manor could have been operated 
profitably in any other way. 

Though hay and grain were sometimes stored in the upper rooms 
of houses and churches, or even in the manor hall itself,*® granges 
were generally provided. These must be kept in good repair and 
well guarded. Grosseteste explains methods of measuring grain 
and tallying the supply on hand with the normal expectation of 
the return from certain given quantities of seed. Then he con- 
tinues: 

Command your seneschal that your granges everywhere be entirely closed 
after August, that no servant may open them without special command or 
letter from you or him before threshing time come. And then let there be 
sent a faithful man, or servant which the provost shall take from that place, 
and another true man from the township, and all the time let them be 
present at the opening of the granges, and at the close, at threshing, at 
winnowing, at the delivery, at the survey by tally. And take care that no 
servant or bailiff receive the money of the returns, but only the provost and 
another who shall have wherewith to amswer.4¢ 

In threshing and winnowing there was danger of loss and waste 
because of careless work and because of theft. What it meant to 
‘‘kepe a gerner and a bynne’’ is suggested by such instructions 
as these: 

The provost ought to see that the corn is well and cleanly threshed, so 
that nothing is left in the straw to grow in thatches, nor in mamure to 
sprout. The husks, and the trampled corn, and the refuse of the winnowing, 


may be put together and threshed, and then wimmowed, and then put with 
the other. And... take care that mo thresher or winnower shall take corn 


44 Seneschaucic, p. 195. 


45 Addy, 8.0., Church and Manor: a study in English economic history 
(London, 1913), Chapter II. 


46 Reules St. Robert, p. 127. 
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to carry it away in his bosom, pr in tunic, or boots, or pockets, or sacks or 
sacklets hidden near the AT 

Make jyour provost and barn-keepers fill the measures, so that for every 
eight bushels [a quarter, the most common measure employed] a cantle shall 
be left for the waste which takes place at the putting im and taking from 
the fbarn. . . . When the provost has rendered account for the return of the 
grange, then cause the bushel which he measured with to be proved... . 
Now some of these provosts will only render account for eight in the seam 
[quarter], whether the bushel be large or small, and if the bushel be large 
there is great deceit.48 

The auditors ought in their account to the bailiff to... [see to it] that 
the bushels and half-bushels and the . . . rest that were wont to be hidden 
and forgotten, and are to the advantage of the provost if not tallied, be all 
tallied and well accounted for with the other.49 

Space is lacking for more than a brief and inadequate discussion 
of what must have been in Chaucer’s mind when he wrote: 

His lordes sheep, his neet, his dayerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 

Was hooly in this reves governing. 
On every manor, besides the oxen, cart-horses, and stotts or avers 
used in the farm work, there was much other stock. Dairying was 
important in the rural economy of the time, for besides the use- 
fulness of milk, butter, and cheese on the manor, butter and 
cheese were products which could be readily transported, and for 
which there was always a ready market. Like wheat, cheese was 
almost as good as money. And a third commodity which had 
acquired the same value was wool.®° Where the waste furnished 
woodland pasture, swine could be maintained with little outlay for 
food and shelter, and sometimes they were kept in very consider- 
able numbers. Poultry was produced to a surprising extent; 
manorial records indicate that large numbers of fowls were sold 
or supplied to the proprietors, while eggs were a considerable 
source of profit. Of course sheep were at this time the most 
important stock of all. 

The care and feeding of work animals was the duty of plow- 
men, ox-herds, and carters, but the bailiff had to watch these ser- 
vants, and make sure that while beasts were not overdriven or 
abused, each team always did a full day’s work. In discussing the 
proper feeding of oxen Walter of Henley advises: ‘‘Give it to 


47 Seneschaucie, pp. 93, 99. 
48 Walter of Henley, pp. 17-19. 
49 Seneschaucie, p. 109. 


50 It will be remembered that the Pardoner spoke of money, wool, cheese, 
and wheat as if all alike were legal tender to him. 


51 Davenport, p. 36. 
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them before someone, because it often happens that the oxherds 
steal the provender.’’*? The responsibility of every servant who 
cared for animals was absolute, and he must make good any loss 
or accident due to his negligence. No holidays were allowed in 
such a scheme of responsibility, involving official and caretaker 
alike, as is illustrated by this remark concerning the duty of the 
provost : 

He ought to see that the keepers of all kinds of beasts do not go to fairs, 
or markets, or wrestling matches, or taverns, by which the beasts aforesaid 
may go astray without guard, or do harm to the lord or another, but they 
must ask leave, and put keepers in their places that no harm may happen; 
and if harm or loss do come, let the amend be taken from the keepers and 
the damage be made good.53 
Carters, oxherds, cowherds, and shepherds were required to sleep 
at night in the sheds or folds with their charges. 

In no other connection were the responsibilities of demesne of- 
ficials more exacting than in regard to the care of sheep, for sheep 
were the chief source of money income on most manors at this 
time. Continual inspections were necessary to protect and im- 
prove the flock and to make certain that the most was made of 
wool, skins, and flesh.** 

In the case of Oswald, it appears that Chaucer knew life. It is 
equally obvious that he deseribed a thoroughly capable overseer 
when he said, 

Ther was bailiff, ne herde, ne other hyne, 


That he ne knew his sleighte and his covyne; 
They were adrad of him, as of the deeth. 


52 Walter of Henley, p. 25. 


53 Seneschaucie, p. 101. 
54 Walter of Henley, pp. 20-31; 33; 115; Seneschaucie, p. 97. 


DISCOURS A CLITON! 


By SEARLES 
University of Minnesota 


This ‘‘manifeste (du) parti des irreguliers’’? was published 
anonymously in 1637 while the ‘‘Quarrel of the Cid’’ was at its 
height. However, its connection with the Cid quarrel is only in- 
cidental. In the preamble the author alleges that he has been 
_ asked by a friend, whom he designates as Cliton, to eommunicate 
his opinion on the Observations of Seudery. After protesting his 
complete impartiality, he concludes :* 


Mon dessein est bien de m’y arrester pour te satisfaire: Toutesfois je ne 
m’oblige pas de respondre ponctuellement & 1l’Observateur: car il me 
souvient d’avoir escrit quelque chose de cette matiere, il y a cinq ou six ans, 
principalement de la Disposition du Poéme Dramatique, et de la pretendue 


Regle de vingt-quatre heures. 


It seems clear that the author saw in the Cid discussion the psy- 
chological moment for launching his Traicté which, for one reason 
or another, he had left unpublished among his papers up to that 
time. He reveals also that he wrote verses ‘‘sometimes’’ and that 
he ‘‘esteemed’’ those who cultivated the art. He declares that, at 
the time of his publication, he knew Corneille only by name, that 
he had seen the Cid once from the pit and once from the gallery. 
In the course of the Traicté, he betrays a certain animosity 
against the troupes of actors which is suggestive of disappointed 
poetic ambitions. 

This Tratcté, or Discours a Cliton, has been attributed to sev- 
eral persons. Les Fréres Parfaict,* Sainte-Beuve,° Lombard*® made 
"1 The complete title as given by Gasté in his edition of the documents of 


La Querelle du Cid, Paris, 1898, reads: Discours a Cliton sur les Observa- 
tions du Cid. Avec un Traicté de la Disposition du Poéme Dramatique, et 


de la pretendue Regle de vingt-quatre Heures. 

2 Arnaud, Les Théories dramatiques au XVIIe Siécle, Paris, 1888. 

3 Gasté, Op. cit., pp. 247 f. 

4 Histoire du Thédtre Frangois, Paris, 1745, V, 257. 

5 Tableau historique et critique de la poésie francaise et du thédtre fran- 
gais au XVIe siécle, Paris 1828, p. 257. 

6 Etude sur Al. Hardy, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Sprache, I, 179. 
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Claveret responsible; Niceron’ laid it to Mairet, Chardon,® though 
without much conviction, suggested the Comte de Belin. Finally 
L.isle® attributed it to Durval and Arnaud” accepted this attribu- 
tion and added a few considerations in its support. Rigal™ sees 
no justification for supposing that the Traicté was written by 
Claveret, Mairet, or the Comte de Belin, and he is very skeptical 
as to the claims of Durval. Gasté, in his edition of the documents 
of La Querelle du Cid, (p. 29 f.) reviews the discussion, cites 
Rigal with whom he seems to coneur and abstains from emitting 
any conclusion. Rigal in an appendix-note to the Thédtre frangais 
avant la Période classique (p. 339 f.) takes up the question again 
and admits that the objections which he had urged in his former 
discussion seem to him less convincing than when he was publish- 
ing them in his study of Hardy. He gives certain reasons which 
are admittedly not convincing and which could in fact be applied 
to others than Durval. And there at present the matter rests. 

The chief argument in favor of Durval is based upon a passage 
of the preface to his Agarite, published also in 1637. Arnaud cites 
this passage in a fashion very favorable to his thesis. He repre- 
sents Durval as saying: J’ai traité séparément la tragédie, la 
tragi-comédie, la pastorale, et la comédie, les unes dans la pré- 
tendue régle des vingt-quatre heures, comme poémes simples, et les 
autres, hors de la méme régle, comme poémes composés.’? The 
passage thus mutilated seems in effect to have reference to a 
traité on this subject. It is the second half of a sentence in which 
Durval promises his readers that, if conditions are favorable, he 
will publish a volume containing quatre piéces de théatre, chacune 
desquelles tenant sa partie, te fera voir comme, alors que je me 
suis diverti a cette belle science, j’ai séparément traité, ete.* The 
statement taken in its entirety merely means that of the four 
piéces de théatre which Durval proposes to publish, one is a 
tragedy, one a tragi-comedy, another a pastoral and the fourth a 
comedy. There is no reason for seeing in this statement a refer- 
pour servir l’histoire des Hommes Illustres, Paris 1727-45, 

he Vie de Rotrow mieux connue, Paris, 1884, pp. 116 f. 

9 Essai sur les théories dramatiques de Corneille, Paris, 1852, 89 n. 

19 Op. cit., p. 159, n. 3. 

11 Alerandre Hardy, Paris, 1889, XX f. 

12 Op. cit., p. 159, n. 3. 

13Cf. Rigal, Le Thédtre avant la Période classique, p. 340 n. 
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ence to a theoretical discussion of the prétendue Régle des vingt- 
quatre heures. 

However, in view of the large place given in the Discours @ 
Cliton to the discussion of poémes simples and poémes composés, 
the occurrence of this phrase in Durval’s preface would be sig- 
nificant, if it could be proved that these terms were in any way 
peculiar to him. But such is not the case. The author of the 
Discours declares that he took his terms and his doctrine from 
Aristotle and Seudéry’* in his Observations, alleges the same 
source for what he has to say about the Poéme Dramatique simple 
ou mixte, and he declares: En cela il n’y a rien d’admirable ni 
de nouveau. As a matter of fact the identical phrase in question 
occurs in a document which was published with much éclat at 
about the time when the Discours is said to have been composed : 
that is to say, in the preface of Silvanire: ‘‘Je dis done,’’ asserts 
Mairet in this preface, ‘‘que cette fable est de sujet non simple, 
mais composé, ot 1’on voit que l’un sert de sujet principal, et 
l’autre d’épisode, si bien concerté toutefois qu’il ne fait rien con- 
tre l’unité de la fable.’"*> |The use of these terms then does not 
constitute a convincing evidence for the authorship of Le Discours 
a Cliton. 

The abundant technical discussion of le poéme simple et le 
poéme composé is not, as a matter of fact, the most distinctive 
feature of the Discours a Cliton. This doctrine is merely the 
means of realizing the author’s ‘‘big’’ idea: an idea which makes 
of his pamphlet a worthy seventeenth century ancestor of the 
Préface de Cromwell: Toute action et tout effet possible et na- 
turel peut estre imité par l’art de Poésie . . . La nature ne faict 
rien que l’art ne puisse representer.'* To be sure this doctrine 
was not wholly new either, but the author of the Discours did 
succeed in finding expressions whose picturesqueness makes them 
stand out in comparison with what was being written at the time 
upon this subject. Dramatic art demands entire liberty of treat- 
ment, he contends, because the theater is un racourcy des lieux et 
des choses—un abregé de tout lV’univers. 

These expressions occur in the same connection in the Discours 

14 Gasté, Op. cit., p. 254 and pp. 86 f. Cf. Aristolle’s Poetics II, §VIII. 


15 Cited by Les Parfaict, Op. cit., IV, 384. 
16 Gasté, Op. cit., p. 256. 
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a Cliton and in La Comédie des Comédiens of Gougenot. 
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Here 


are the passages, presented in parallel columns.’’ 


Comédie des Comédiens. 

Quant aux personnages soit de dieux 
d’empereurs, de roys, de princes, de 
seigneurs, de gentilshommes, d’advo- 
cats, de medecins, de marchands, de 
bergers, de serviteurs, ou autres 
de quelques qualitez ou conditions 
qu’ils puissent estre, comme il faut 
que le theatre en produise de toute 
sorte, estant une figure racourcie du 
monde (325). Le theatre estant un 
abregé dw monde, on y doit repre- 
senter en abregé toutes les actions 
du monde; et c’est avec beaucoup 
de peine, d’autant 7 douze acteurs, 
pour le plus, dont la scéne est com- 
posée, doivent en cing actes et en 
deux heures representer ce qui dans 
l’univers aura peut-estre succedé en 
années mille personnes. (p. 
330 


Discours a Cliton. 

C’est a l’esprit du Poéte a dis- 
poser la Scene, en telle sorte qu’ll y 
puisse representer plusieurs actions 
aussi bien comme une: Et qu’on y 
puisse voir et discerner autant de 
pays separez ou contigus, voisins ou 
éloignez que l’argument de la piece 
en pourra toucher, parcourir ou com- 
prendre, et tout cela dans un temps 
raisonnable, que le jugement de 
1’Autheur scaura prescrire, estendre 
ou racourctir, nom suivant la naturelle 
dimension mais proportionnément & 
icelle, ayant égard la continence 
et capacité du Theatre, et la con- 
siderant comme un racourcy des 
lieux et des choses qu’on y veut 
representer, et mesme si besoin est, 
comme un abbregé de tout l’Uniwers. 
(271). L’objet de la Poesie Dra- 
matique est d’imiter toute action, 
tout lieu et tout temps, de fagon 
qu’il n’arrive rien au monde par 
quelque cause que ce soit, il ne s’y 
faict rien par aucun espace de temps, 
et il n’est point de pays de si grande 
estendue, ou si esloigné, que le The- 


atre ne puisse representer. (255). 


Gougenot seems for the moment to have been much taken with 
the word abrégé, used in the sense of the passages cited, for he 
employs it in the Epitre Dédicatoire of his comedy and in a simi- 
lar connection. He hopes that his Highness, (Francois de Bonne 
de Créquy, Comte de Sault) will recognize in his Comédie: 
I’abregé de tout le poly dont elle (L’Italie) se vante aujourd’huy 
(p. 310). 

The first two acts of La Comédie des Comédiens, which alone 
count in this connection, aim apparently at presenting in an 
appealing fashion the actors of the day and hardly touches upon 
the art of dramatic composition. The Discours a Cliton deals al- 
most wholly with the art of the poet and one should not expect 
any very extended similarity between them. There is, however, 
at least one other passage in which there is a marked convergence 


17 The citations from the Comédie des Comédicns are taken from the edi- 
tion given in the Elzevir edition: Ancien Thédtre frangois, Paris, 1856, 
IX.; for the Discours, from Gasté, Op. cit. 
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La Comédie des Comédiens 
Dans le theatre universel nul n’est 
attaché qu’A sa propre condition; 
mais, au comique chaque acteur doit 
representer la qualité, la condition, 
la profession ou l’art que les sujets 
requiérent, et c’est ce qui fait le 
theatre bien different de 1’opinion 
du vulgaire, et qui monstre 1’estour- 
dissement de ceux qui croyent, par 
le rapport d’un miroir et par 1’ap- 
plaudissement d’un vent populaire, 
que quelque beauté de corps que la 
nature leur a donnée ou quelque 
affeterie de langage qu’ils ont glenné 
au champ des Muses les rendent 
capables d’attirer sur eux les yeux 
et les oreilles d’une assistance com- 
posée bien souvent des plus beaux 
esprits d’une Province (331) 


in viewpoint although in the one case the author is speaking of 
the actor and in the other of the poet :** 


Le Discours a Cliton. 
L’Office du Poéte Dramatique ne con- 
siste qu’éa bien faire sa Fable, et & 
bien imiter une action veritable ou 
vraysemblable, non pas ses pensees 
ny ‘par ses parolles, mais par celles 
de ses Personnages: et c’est icy la 
pierre d’achoppement de tous nos 
Polis, l’aggreable erreur des meil- 
leurs genies et 1’imperceptible pip- 
perie du Theatre, ot les Poétes, les 
Auditeurs et les Comediens se laissent 
prendre chacun par leur foible. Le 
Poéte qui ne doit avoir nulle part au 
Poeme Dramatique, y joiie son roolle 
en tous les endroicts, et ne conside- 
rant pas ce que pourroient dire vray- 
semblablement les Personnages de sa 
Piece, ny quel mouvement ils pour- 
roient avoir; mais s’estudiant & faire 
de beaux vers, il estalle ses propres 
pensees, . . . de sorte que Monsieur 
Tel qui promet dans |’affiche de son 
nouveau Poéme, de faire voir un 
celebre Heros, s’introduit soy-mesme 
en la personue de Bellerose ou de 
Mondory, qui péchants par leur in- 
terest & l’exemple de 1’Auteur, 8’é- 
loignent de la principale fin qu’ils 
doivent avoir, et se produisent eux- 
mesmes, au lieu des personnages’ 
qu’ils doivent representer. Or cette 
faute que je ne pardonne point aux 
Autheurs ny aux Comediens, attire 
celle des Auditeurs. (264 f.) 


There is also a conformity, although not very striking, on sev- 
eral minor points. So, for example, there is an insistence in both 


productions that much learning is not necessary for a proper in- 
telligence of the theater (Comédie, 321, Discours, 267). There are 
allusions in the Comédie to the pretensions of the actors as re- 
gards consideration, rewards and costumes (pp. 334, 340, 347) 
lut presented naturally with none of the animosity which distin- 
guishes similar allusions in the Discours (pp. 273, 278 f.). The 
Comédie demands complete liberty for the actors (p. 323), the 
Discours for the poet (260). 

La Comédie des Comédiens was printed at Paris in 1633. Next 
to nothing is known about its author, le Sieur Gougenot de Dijon. 


18* Both stress, for the first time perhaps in contemporary writing, the charm 
exerted by female actors upon the audiences of the period. 
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There is no mention of him in Nicéron, Michaud, Moréri or Goujet. 
Fournel offers nothing in the preface to his reprint of the play."* 
According to the Fréres Parfaict and the editor of the Ancien 
Théatre Frangois he was the author of one other play, a tragi- 
comedy, published also in 1633.1° He seems to have composed no 
other dramatic works. His activity as a dramatist must then have 
been largely confined to 1632 and 1633, which recalls the state- 
ment of the author in the preamble of the Discours that his Traicté 
had been composed five or six years before its publication in 1637 
(p. 247). The fact that he produced nothing after La Comédie 
des Comédiens squares with the statement made in the main part 
of the Discours, that is to say the part written in 1632 or 1633: 

Il me suffit que les pieces que j’ay faictes, quoy qu’en petit nombre, 
parviennent és mains de ceux que j’honore et que je cheris, et qu’elles pre- 
jugent a l’avenir ce que j’aurais pai faire de plus. Si je renonce au mestier, 
ce n’est pas qu’il me déplaise, ny que je m’en lasse, mais je ne le puis 
faire ny en mercenaire, n’ayamt pas le cocur si bas, ny gratuitement, n’en 


pouvant gratifier que les comediens, autant indignes du bien qu’on leur fait, 
quils sont incapables de juger des pieces qu’on leur donne (p. 272). 


This declaration fits the case of Gougenot much better than that 
of Durval who, in 1637, produced his Agarite and was promising 
his readers four new plays. 

La Comédie des Comédiens is a dreary play to read and it is 
difficult to imagine that it could have succeeded on the stage in 
spite of the items of local interest which it contained. According 
to the Fréres Parfaict it was represented by the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne in 1633. In 1634 the Théatre du Marais gave, it seems with 
considerable success, Scudéry’s Comédie des Comédiens; a play 
of the same name and composed in precisely the same form: two 
acts in prose in which the actors, playing under their own names, 
discuss theatrical matters, followed by a three act tragi-comedy 
in verse. It is at least natural to see in this success of Seudéry’s 


18 Les Contemporains de Moliére, Paris, 1863-1875. 


19 La Fidelle Tromperie. This piece is very rare. The Fréres Parfaict 
conclude their résumé of the plot with this sentence: Les rois que Gougenot 
ajoute de son invention, et qui veulent conguérir le coeur de Clorisée, en 
formant des siéges et donnant des batailles sur le Théatre peuvent contribuer 
au spectacle, mais ils ne servent @ la lecture qu’a jetter heaucoup de con- 
fusion et de ridicule dans le poéme (Op. Cit. IV. p. 257). This conforms 
very well with the spirit of the Discours whose author insists that: L’Amour 
et la Guerre, 1’un ou 1]’autre separément, ou les deux ensemble, fournissent 
aux Auteurs tous les sujets prophanes du Theatre (p. 275) .. . si l’armée 
du Roy de France . . . execute quelque belle chose incidément, tout cela peut 
estre imité et representé (p. 269). However, many authors of the time 
followed ‘the same system and the parallel is only mildly corroborative. 
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play of the same name and plan, some connection with the total 
eclipse of Gougenot as a dramatic poet after the representation of 
this, his second play. The passage of the preamble to the Discours, 
written in 1637, in which the author discusses Seudéry’s motives 
in attacking the Cid might well be an echo of the resentment 
which he had felt on seeing a rival succeed where he had failed: 
Ou la branche de Laurier qu’il pretend luy avoir esté ravie par son égal, 
ou le zele de faire connoistre la verité et la perfection de l’art de poésie, 
semble estre la cause de telles remarques. Si nous 1’en croyons, ce n’est pas le 
premier, car il est trop genereux; et en ce cas il se plaindroit}plustost pour 
l’interest commun, que pour le sien propre, il s’ensuit done| que c’est le 
second et sans doubte nous luy sommes whbligez de la peine qu’il prend de 
nous instruire, mais la maniere de le faire est toujours suspecte de quelque 
passion d’aigreur indigne d’un honneste homme (p. 245). 
And that would be a reason, in addition to the one suggested by 
Gasté (op. cit., p. 59), for the ressuscitation of this Discours a 
Cliton in which ‘‘five or six years’’ before, an obscure poet had, 


so to speak, laid out for burial the corpse of his poetic ambition. 


HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, EXFOSITOR OF 
ROMANTIC CRITICISM 


By WALTER GRAHAM 
Western Reserve University 


Lord Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary not many years ago remarked 
that the great Coleridge, his daughter Sara, and her husband and 
cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, were buried in one spot at High- 
gate Old Chapel, and added, ‘‘I think with modesty I may say it 
is a remarkable grave.’’ The full force of his observation is not 
likely to be grasped by the student of to-day; for although Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and his daughter have received their meed of 
praise from posterity, the third name, that of the self-effacing 
editor of Table Talk, the Friend, and the Itterary Remains, is 
hardly known to our generation. Henry Nelson Coleridge, the 
critic who did more than any other contemporary to present his 
uncle’s works to readers in a favorable light, remains a shadow 
in the background. His chief literary work was done in period- 
ical criticism, that most easily forgotten form of writing. More- 
over, he wrote in a day when anonymity was the rule. The ar- 
ticles in the Quarterly Review were not known to be his until very 
recently. Those in the British Critic can be determined only by 
internal evidence. On the other hand, his youthful essays in the 
Etontan were signed with a known nom de plume. These essays 
together form a not inconsiderable body of criticism; they show 
Henry Nelson Coleridge to have been one of the most important 
early interpreters of Romantic criticism. 

In 1821, while a student at King’s College, Cambridge, he con- 
tributed to Praed’s famous Etonian the first of his critical efforts. 
It was a boyish championship of Wordsworth against Golightly 
and M’Farlane (pseudonyms for two members of the Etonian 
staff).1_ Most of the ideas that really matter had already been ex- 


1 His own pseudonym was ‘‘Gerard Montgomery’’. Evidently he had been 
an admirer of Wordsworth for some time. In a letter from Cambridge he 
said, ‘‘My rooms have been inhabited by Sir R. Walpole, Camden, Gibbs, 
Dampier, but they have now received a greater cumulus of honour, W. 
Wordsworth having sat one hour with me in them.’’ (See Lord Coleridge, 
The Story of a Devonshire House, London, 1915). 
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pressed in the Quarterly Review by Lamb and William Rowe 
Lyall. But specific criticisms are not so important here as the 
fact that Coleridge deliberately set out to prove Wordsworth a 
great everyday poet. He promised to discuss him later as an in- 
dividual genius. By way of proof, the youthful advocate read 
before the imaginary club of fellow Etonians the Address to H. C., 
six years old, She was a phantom of delight, Ruth, and two stan- 
zas from Peter Bell. Comment followed. We can hear the voice 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge when the nephew speaks vaguely of 
Wordsworth’s being ‘‘uninstructed upon one grand, comprehensive 
system’’ of philosophy. The poet appeared to the young critic as 
a lover of nature with marvellous observation. Yet—-‘‘ Elevated 
as that observation must be by the. . . relationship of the most 
noble scenery in England, most of his poetry is concerned at bot- 
tom with the ordinary incidents of humanity.’’ Concluding, he 
gave further proofs of Wordsworth’s ‘‘wonderful power of creat- 
ing and coloring common objects by the intenseness of his im- 
agination,’’ and ended with a burst of extravagant praise for 
Tintern Abbey and the Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 

If this Etonian critique, written by the twenty-three year old 
disciple, was too noticeably like the criticisms in the Quarterly a 
few years before, his next essay derived nothing from published 
reviews. No discerning appreciation of Wordsworth’s great con- 
temporary had appeared up to this time (1820-1). The critical 
expressions of Henry Nelson Coleridge in the Etonian, regarding 
the work of his uncle, constitute the first approach to an under- 
standing of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet. 

The nephew noted that the transition was easy from Words- 
worth to Coleridge, since each was impregnated with the other’s 
views. He was reserved in his comment on his uncle’s philosoph- 
ical system of commingled Platonism, Kantism, and Christianity. 
He called it useless if true—probably an echo of opinions ex- 
pressed by many contemporaries. But, though reserved in his 
appreciation of the philosopher, Henry Nelson Coleridge’s youth- 
ful enthusiasm knew no bounds when dealing with the poet, whom 
he believed not only equal but superior to all his contemporaries. 

He is less abstract and ideal than Wordsworth, less philosophically sublime, 
more humanly passionate—not so anatomizing in the operation of the heart 
and mind—with a tendency to the strange, wild, amd mysterious. . . . To 


this he adds a power of language truly wonderful, more romantically splen- 
did than Wordsworth’s, more flexible and melodious than Southey’s. .. . 
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Encomium took one step further in the conclusion that Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Spenser were not far ahead of Coleridge in 
perfect harmony of thought, passion, measure and rhyme. Some- 
what more just and concrete criticism may be found in the opinion 
that the mysterious and preternatural are nowhere developed in 
literature as in the Ancient Mariner. ‘‘That unjustly vilified 
fragment, Christabel’’ was called ‘‘intensely the same in spirit.’’ 

Coleridge cannot be regarded as the most genuine and original 
poet of love since Shakespeare; but it should be remembered that 
the nephew’s curiously high opinions of the love poems were de- 
rived from the opinions of Coleridge himself. The conversational 
powers of the poet, ‘‘the fervid continuousness of his discourse,’’ 
the brilliancy and justness of his images and similes—these were 
points later emphasized by every critic and biographer. They 
were here noted by the nephew, and were constantly repeated by 
him in the years that followed. But the most striking observation 
was that regarding the decreasing powers of Wordsworth (ob- 
servable about 1820) occasioned, he would have it, by that poet’s 
less intimate communion with S. T. Coleridge—a point dwelt upon 
at length by Professor Garrod in his recent book on Wordsworth, 
and certainly originating, as far as the nephew was concerned, in 
the conversation of Samuel Taylor Coleridge himself. 

There can be no real comparison between this excessive appre- 
ciation of a young nephew and disciple and the mature estimate 
written by the same pen more than twenty years later—an estim- 
ate that has been discussed elsewhere.? Between the two were 
many years of experience, and, most vital of all, the years of close 
intimacy with the poet at Highgate, of which something more 
must be said. 

The third essay of Henry Nelson Coleridge in the Etonian was 
an appreciation of Lamb. The young critic was in the main sound 
in his estimate, if a little too enthusiastic about Lamb’s poetry. 
Especially laudatory is the feeling which prompted him to aban- 
don the poet for the man. Coleridge frankly calls Lamb a poet 
little read, but argues that there is a place in the world of litera- 
ture for the small as well as the great. His main purpose is to 
introduce Lamb, the man, ‘‘one of the kindliest temperament and 
warmest affections.’’ He calls Lamb’s prose perfect, a verdict we 


of the Modern Language Association of America, xxxviii, 
9, 
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do well to compare with his review of the Last Essays of Elia of 
1835. In summary he remarks: 

Of Charles Lamb I would say that he is not great, yet eminent; not pro- 
found, yet penetrating; not passionate, yet gentle, and tender, and sympa- 
thizing.* 

Such were Henry Nelson Coleridge’s contributions to literary 
criticism in the Etonian (his few poems are so obviously imitative 
that they may be regarded as further tributes of devotion to 
Wordsworth and Coleridge). In the light of later criticism, these 
are probably the most remarkable critical essays that ever appeared 
in a school journal. The author’s purpose was to introduce to 
such a public as he could the three great men he knew personally, 
revered enthusiastically, and of whose future reputation he was 
entirely confident. There is, on the whole, a remarkable consist- 
ency between these and the reviews he wrote of Coleridge and 
Lamb, and tha reference he made to Wordsworth, a generation 
later. 

Called to the bar soon after his return from a visit of a year 
to the West Indies, the nephew became a son-in-law of the man 
whom he now regarded as the ‘‘greatest man since Milton.’’ His 
marriage to Sara Coleridge made his intimacy with her father 
closer than ever, during those last years of the latter’s life, when 
Sara and her husband lived at 10 Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge resided three miles away, at number 
5, the Grove, Highgate—an easy walk for the younger man. One 
result of the frequent visits of Henry Nelson Coleridge to High- 
gate was Table Talk. Another was a series of reviews, in which 
the theories and principles of the uncle were set down in writing 
by the nephew, with more or less explanation, and an impetus 
given to the sort of criticism which S. T. Coleridge, if he had 
written reviews himself, would have employed. Success at the bar 
came slowly to the young lawyer, we are told, and his evenings 
were often spent in writing articles for the British Critic and the 
Quarterly Review. As the years passed, he became more and more 
devoted to expounding the views of the ‘‘Sage of Highgate’’ and 
gradually extending his fame, at the same time promoting the 
growing reputations of Lamb and Wordsworth. 

To repeat what has been said in a previous paper regarding the 

3A comparison of this essay with a review in the British Critic (1819, p. 


138) and Hunt’s critique in the Examiner (1819, pp. 187 and 204) indicates 
that Henry Nelson Coleridge derived practically nothing from them. 
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later review in the Quarterly of Coleridge’s poetry, is unneces- 
sary.* The main points are to be found embodied in another 
critique, written the same year for the British Critic. Internal 
evidences, as well as the known fact that the nephew was at this 
time reviewing for the British Critic, make it almost certain his 
pen was responsible for it. These two reviews may be passed 
over without further comment, then, and attention directed to the 
discussions of Crabbe and Lamb and the minor poets, in which the 
son-in-law added to the already increasing tendency to Romantic 
criticism, for which, in England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
chiefly responsible. 

The review of Crabbe in the British Critic’ may be identified 
as Henry Nelson Coleridge’s by a reference to it in another ar- 
ticle. It is chiefly interesting here because of the passage on 
Wordsworth : 


It may be affirmed that all poetry, in a greater or less degree depends 
upon the associations conmected with it ... (the poor of Wordsworth are) 
men, poor though they be in worldly treasure—into whose spirits the music 
of nature has penetrated; men, who from their early childhood, have been 
familiar with the charms of creation; to whose feet every defile, every 
pastoral glen, every sun-checkered path is familiar; whose eyes have ever 
been open to the sweet influences of the varying seasons. . . . Thus the very 
atmosphere of life becomes to them purified, and nature is the nurse who 
leads them back to God. 


A point of minor importance is the reviewer’s application of the 
new theory of criticism—allowing the poet to explain his own aims 
and judging him by his own standards. To this end, Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge quoted Crabbe’s vindication of his poetic principles, 
from the preface of the Tales (1812) and endeavored to show his 
success in the employment of them. 

In his treatment of Lamb, in the Quarterly of July 1835, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge begins with a point he had made in the Etonian, 
fourteen years before. ‘‘Not the greatest of his contemporaries, 
but the most singular and original,’’ echoes his sentiment of 1821. 
Lamb’s works were the man. There was a Lambism about them 
that defied naming or description. He was a lover of London, a 
critic discriminating and original (Lamb and Gifford were given 
credit for arousing interest in the Restoration dramatists), a critic 
who shared the spirit of Coleridge. The essential difference be- 
tween the critical minds of Lamb and Coleridge was shown—the 


4 Quarterly Rev., LII, 1, Aug. 1834; British Critic, XVI, 393, Oct. 1834; 
Compare Publications of Mod. Lang. Assn. of America, xxxviii, 278-289. 


5 British Critic, XVI, 56, July, 1834. 
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one getting into the dramatic being of his characters through 
intuitive sympathy with men, the other attempting psychological 
definitions, trying to reconcile all the varying appearances upon 
the common ground of moral or intellectual action—that ‘‘ever- 
lasting struggle and devotion of Coleridge’s mind.’’ Such essays 
as the Superannuated Man, Old Actors, the Two Races of Men, 
and Roast Pig, were cited as the best examples of Lamb’s work. 
That Henry Nelson Coleridge was over-kind or over-enthusiastic 
in his remarks about Lamb’s poetry does not detract from his 
service to the author of the Elia essays. 

Examples of the nephew’s criticism which follow are individual- 
ly less important. Yet each is worth a brief notice, especially 
because of the references to Wordsworth and Coleridge. A re- 
view of John Sterling’s poetry in the Quarterly in 1840 describes 
the impress of Coleridge’s mind on Sterling’s as no less percep- 
tible than that of Coleridge’s ‘‘still living friend,’’ and finds the 
most noteworthy lines in the volume those addressed to S. T. C.® 
In the same year the nephew wrote of ‘‘Modern English Poetess- 
es’’—Mrs. Norton, Elizabeth Barrett, the second Mrs. Southey 
(Caroline Bowles) and Sara Coleridge. The warmest praise in 
the essay was heaped upon his own wife for her Phantasmion, a 
poem the modern reader finds too strongly reminiscent of Christa- 
bel. In the following March he reviewed very favorably the works 
of Joanna Baillie, noting her superiority to and aloofness from 
the other woman writers of her day. Mistress of a masculine style 
of thought and diction, she was declared to be the best woman 
poet since Sappho. Unconsciously and in her own way, she did 
as much as Wordsworth did in his, to make readers see the merit 
of unsophisticated expression. That she was out of touch with 
the changing age in which she lived (oblivious of the Romantic 
reaction) the critic pointed out. He remarked what has become 
evident since—that the homely diction of her poems brought her 
high praise in 1841, because of the revolution in taste which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had brought about. 

His review of his own edition of the Literary Remains deserves 
the last word, for it is in some ways the most important of all his 
critical essays.?. It marked the beginning of appreciation, in 

6 See Quarterly Review, LXVI, 156, June, 1840; LXVI, 374, Sept., 1840; 
LXVII, 437, Mar., 1841; LIX, 1, July, 1837. 

7 Quarterly Review, LIX, 1, July, 1837. 
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print at least, of the Coleridge we know to be the greatest—the 
critic. The Biographia Literaria had been published twenty years, 
yet from the organs of criticism it had received little attention, 
except Blackwood’s infamous attack on Coleridge, the man. Now, 
the nephew, who had first interpreted his uncle’s poetry, became 
the expositor of his criticism. 

Quoting his own introduction, in order to set before the reader 
the editorial difficulties involved in such a work, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge went on to show that his uncle might have been a bril- 
liant textual critic had he been willing to accept the drudgery of 
the requisite labor. Then he expressed the universal regret that 
Coleridge, instead of lecturing, had not written twenty critical 
essays—implying, what all the world now believes, that he would 
have left English literature a greater body of important criticism 
than any it now has. 

Turning to the Remains, the nephew averred what the student 
of Coleridge has accepted as the truth, that nothing gives us so 
much of the ‘‘form and pressure’’—the very life-blood and animal 
spirits of the man himself... . 

We have him here with his note-book in his hand, or leaning over his old 
poet or divine, praising or censuring, or doubting at will—letting you know 
how he felt or reasoned on such a point on such a day, and thus effectually, 
though unconsciously, recording the annals of his own mind. 

But the heart of this critique is seen in his exposition of his 
uncle’s qualities as critic: 

One distinguishing feature in Mr. Coleridge’s critical mind was the uni- 
versality and heartiness of his love for all kinds and specimens of literature 
that had anything genuine in them, no matter how diverse or even repugnant, 
as between each other, they might seem. . . . There never was, perhaps, a 
man, who so naturally put himself in immediate sympathy with the author in 
his hands . . . (the result of) a constantly wakeful state of the imaginative 
power, which sees the latent identity of things outwardly different, and de- 
tects and fixes the changeful spirit of beauty under all its disguises. 

With illustrative sentences from criticisms of Tom Jones, Jonathan 
Wild, Robinson Crusoe, in remarks upon Fuller, Browne, Selden, 
Junius, and in the more extended examinations of Milton and 
Shakespeare, Henry Nelson Coleridge demonstrated at length the 
uncle’s thorough appreciation of motives, his ‘‘manly’’ estimates 
of the several literary periods, his true and unreluctant admira- 
tion for the genius of the writers. The nephew described the 
habit of Coleridge—that of writing marginalia upon every book 
that came into his hands, no matter whose it was or whither it 
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was bound. Finally, he emphasized the ‘‘deep sense of Shakes- 
peare’s unique greatness’’—the characteristic of Coleridge’s criti- 
cism of the mighty dramatist (as it was Lamb’s, ‘‘who received 
it from his elder friend.’’) These, as well as they may be re- 
produced in so condensed a form, were the main points of the 
nephew’s review of Coleridge, the critic. 

The literary activities of Henry Nelson Coleridge were not 
limited to writing reviews. Besides work in other fields, he was 
virtually the editor of the 1834 edition of his uncle’s poetry. In 
1835 he had compiled and edited those precious fragments which 
in notes he had preserved from the discourse of many days at 
Highgate, under the misleading title Table Talk. Literary Re- 
mains was next compiled and edited in 1836, an edition of the 
Friend in 1837, Aids to Reflection and On the Constitution of 
Church and State in 1839, and the Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit in 1840. He also collaborated in writing the introduction 
of the second edition of the Biographia Literaria in 1847. But 
while the nephew’s high opinion of his uncle as an expounder of 
Chureh doctrine may not to-day be accepted fully, it must be 
recognized that the fame of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, as poet and 
critic, was greatly extended by the reviews of his relative and 
disciple. It must be clear, likewise, that the reputations of Lamb 
and Wordsworth—the two other writers he admired most and 
whose work he approached with the romantic enthusiasm his uncle 
taught him—were increased to a less, but still important, degree. 

In other words, Henry Nelson Coleridge made English literature 
his debtor to an extent difficult to measure. He was a pioneer in 
critical appreciation of Coleridge, the poet, and of Lamb, the 
essayist; he was one of the first promoters of the reputations of 
Wordsworth, the poet, and of Coleridge, the critic. Impelled at 
first by boyish enthusiasm for men he admired, and later by af- 
fectionate understanding of those who were generally unappre- 
ciated, he gave his best energies to the task of explaining the 
genius of the greatest poet and the foremost critic of the time, 
and of the essayist who is still regarded the most ‘‘singular and 
original’ of his age. Moreover, in interpreting and applying in 
his own work the principles enunciated by his uncle, Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge became the chief expositor of romantic criticism. 
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CONCERNING A PASSAGE IN HEINE’S 
HARZREISE 


By C. H. IpersHorr 
University of Iowa 


In the famous first sentence of Heine’s Harzreise beginning with 
the words: ‘‘Die Stadt Gottingen, beriihmt durch ihre Wiirste und 
Universitat,’’ the juxtaposition of ‘sausages’ and ‘university’ has 
apparently been accepted by various editors and consequently, I 
dare say, also by readers generally, as distinctly Heine’s own. One 
well-known German editor, for example, in his annotations to the 
text makes no comment whatever on the passage, thus naturally 
leading one to infer that he takes the idea to have been wholly 
original with Heine. Turning to several English and American 
editions of the work, I find the following series of comments on 
the phrase in question : 

a) ‘‘The contrast between ‘sausages’ and ‘university’ is a 

touch quite Heine’s own.’’ 

b) ‘‘Heine bore a deep grudge against the town of Gottingen, 
but more especially against its university; hence the odd 
juxtaposition of the latter with sausages.”’ 

c) ‘‘The very first line, with its collocation of ‘sausages’ and 
‘university,’ sounds the Heine note.’’ 

d) ‘‘The personal side of his resentment against Gottingen and 
its university Heine indicates (in this line).’’ 

Not a single commentator, however, so far as I am aware, in 
this matter hints at a possible literary indebtedness on the part of 
Heine. Yet in a letter by Lichtenberg, written about forty years 
before the appearance of the Harzreise, there occurs the following 
passage: ‘‘Man hat hier [i.e. in Géttingen] ein altes Gedicht auf 
die Stadt, darin heiszt sie (italics mine) : 


Beriihmt in allerlei Bedeutung, 

Durch Wiirste, Bibliothek und Zeitung, 
Kompendien und Regenwetter, 

Und breite Stein’ und Wochenblitter, . . .? 


1Cf. Lichtenberg: Satiren Fragmente Briefe, edited by Wilhelm Herzog, 
vol. II, p. 290. 
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Lichtenberg, when he wrote the letter, was a professor of science 
at the university of Gottingen; Heine was a student there just 
prior to his pedestrian tour through ‘the Harz Mountains; in fact, 
he undertook the journey during his vacation. If Heine as a 
Géttingen student also became acquainted with the ‘‘old poem’’ 
from which the Gottingen professor quotes—and what reason is 
there to suppose that he, a young man with literary interests, did 
not?—-then it seems likely enough that he had in mind the in- 
congruous and facetious juxtaposition of ‘Wiirste’ and ‘Bibliothek’ 
when, for his purpose, he chose to juxtapose ‘Wiirste’ and ‘Uni- 
versitat.’ Nor, if this view be accepted, ought it to surprise one 
in the least that, in his phrase ‘‘beriihmt durch ihre Wiirste und 
Universitat,’’ he should deliberately have replaced ‘Bibliothek’ 
of the ‘‘old poem”’ by ‘Universitat.’ Rather, knowing Heine as 
we do and recalling his deep-seated resentment against the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, that is quite what one would have expected him 
to do. Or, to restate the case in a more emphatic form: one 
would be puzzled indeed how to account for his failure to do so, 
had Heine not made the substitution naturally called for by the 
situation. 

As a sort of corollary to the view set forth above I would pre- 
sent the following. The entire opening passage of the Harzreise 
is a parody on the usual style of guide-books. But the ‘‘old poem’’ 
cited above quite obviously is likewise a parody—in versified form 
—on the stereotyped style of just such books. Would it not, then, 
seem reasonable to suppose that the special parodie vein of the 
poem may have suggested to Heine the whole idea of dealing in 
the very same vein both with the university town and its univer- 


sity ? 
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NOTES ON SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH 
NARRATIVE POETS 


By JoHN Van HorNE 
University of Illinois 


Narrative poetry is not regarded as one of the successful branch- 
es of Spanish literature during the Siglo de Oro. If quantity of 
output, seriousness of purpose, good subject matter, enthusiasm, 
persistence, and patriotism could have produced good poetry, the 
Spanish narrative poems would be unsurpassed. However, critics 
are practically unanimous in condemning these poems as dull, un- 
inspired efforts, written in the style of chronicles. An exception 
is usually made in the ease of Ercilla’s Araucana, In spite of 
inordinate length, Balbuena’s Bernardo is also considered admir- 
able by some. However, these exceptions, with one or two others 
according to the critic who is writing, do not alter the general 
opinion. 

It is lamentable to conclude that a long series of conscientious 
and patriotic efforts to exalt the achievements and the religion of 
a great people is little more than a series of failures. The en- 
thusiast might claim, with some reason, that critics have been too 
sweeping in their condemnation. He might point out many ele- 
ments of excellence in the most despised productions. Even 60, 
he would have to admit the existence of a vast amount of weari- 
some matter in the Spanish narrative poems. 

Remarks by the authors of the poems in question throw some 
light upon their seriousness and patriotism, and upon their lit- 
erary theories. Discussing his attitude toward the epic, Cristdé- 
bal de Mesa says: 

- . . dire que por la deuda natural que deven los hombres a sus patrias 
por no ser miembro manco en el cuerpo de una Republica tan sabia y 
poderosa, como Espafia, e querido hazerle esta oferta de mi talento, como 
justamente suyo. A quien sube de quilates la grandeza del Real sujeto de 
que trata, estoy cierto que agradara a todos, por ser no solo de la batalla 
mas memorable de Espaiia, y que ilustra con blasones de armas a casi toda 


Ja nobleza della, Pog junto tan milagrosa que se celebra fiesta della, con el 
glorioso nombre del Triunfo de la Cruz.1 


1 Las Navas de Tolosa, Poema Heroico de Cristoval de Mesa, Madrid, 1594. 
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The extraordinary difficulties under which Ercilla wrote, and 
his persistence are made clear in his prologue, where he tells us 
that he composed his poem in the intervals of fighting and on such 
rough materials as he could secure. Juan Rufo gives the follow- 
ing information about the pains that he took to compose his 
Austriada : 

. .. pues gasté diez afios de perpetuo estudio en componer y limar este 
tratado.2 

There is something pathetic in the plea of Ayllén, when he 
states in his prologue to the reader that his style has suffered 
through long military service and through the fact that he wrote 
his poem during short periods of rest. He states that he has been 
unable to publish seven books of prose fiction, that he has been 
occupied in Naples pursuing bandits and that his poem is pub- 
lished at his own expense.* 

To modern readers two characteristics of the Spanish narrative 
poems are particularly obnoxious. These are (1) the tendency to 
reproduce historical facts in minute detail, so that the poems 
often differ only in form from chronicles, and (2) the insertion, 
for purposes of entertainment, of long, irrelevant episodes, fre- 
quently encumbered by anachronistic mythological or chivalresque 
machinery. 

Several instances can be adduced to show that the Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century had a point of view different from that of 
the modern reader. In the royal aprobacién given to a poem by 
Santisteban Osorio, we find the following remarks: 

. . Y assi se estendera la noticia de muchas cosas notables, que passaron 


en el cerco de Malta, que para muchos estan ocultas, por no tener gusto de 
leerlas en prosa.4 


In the prologue to his Carolea, Sempere writes: 


. . » Donde se lleua cuenta mas con la verdad de la Historia que con el 
Poetico estylo, y en mostrar el gran valor destas dos bellicosas Naciones 
a y Espafiola, y de las otras que valieron en esta guerra a las dos 
partes. 


2 La Austriada, de Juan Rufo, Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vol. 29, 
Al Leetor, p. 2. 

3 Los Famosos y Heroicos Hechos del Inwencible. . . . Cid Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar. ..., por Diego Ximenez Ayllon ... Alcalé de Henares, 1579. 

4 Primera y Segunda Parte de las Guerras de Malta y Toma de Rodas, por 
Don Diego de Santistevan Osorio . . . Madrid, 1599. 

5 Primera Parte de la Carolea Trata las victorias del Emperador Carlos 5° Rey 
de Espana . . . Compuesto por Hieronimo Sempere. . . . Valencia, 1560. 
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In the prologue to the Carlos Famoso, Zapata says: 


- Hize esta obra en Espafiol y no en latin, por cumplir con esta obliga- 
cion que he dicho de mi patria. Y porque desta lengua que @ ninguna 
otra deue la ventaja..... assi como la Latina fue comun otro tiempo por 
el valor de los Romanos, assi la Espafiola lo sera & todo el mundo... 
Va en verso y no en prosa, assi por ser yo & esta manera de escreuir af- 


ficionado, como por hauer en prosa tamtos, y tales. ... Y por ser la Poesia 
cosa hI que los grandes hechos pueden (como yo destos pretendo) ser mas 
celeb 


Zapata does not yield the palm for truth to any history. He 
has been ridiculed for marking with an asterisk all passages in- 
tended to be poetical embellishments as distinguished from his- 
torical truth. The prologue to the 1594 edition of the Mexicana 
by Gabriel Lasso de la Vega was written by Gerénimo Ramirez, 
secretary of Hernan Cortés. Referring to the author’s regard for 
historical truth, he says: 


. Acerca de lo qual ha sido siempre tan escrupuloso, y sucinto, que ni 
encarece con hyperboles los memorables hechos de Cortes, ni para hazerlos 
mayores sube de punto la fortaleza de los Indios.? 


The insertion of fantastic episodes in an epic poem was con- 
sidered essential to produce the proper poetical effect. Hardly a 
long poem of the sixteenth century is without a catalogue of 
Spanish kings or heroes. The Spanish poets endeavored also to 
introduce long episodes to entertain their readers when wearied 
by many stanzas of historical events. It is easy to show that they 
did this deliberately and in the belief that they were conforming 
to the best principles of their art. Readers of the Araucana are 
familiar with the cantos which contain a defense of Dido and an 
account of the battle of Lepanto. The Bernardo of Balbuena is 
crammed with the most fantastic incidents. The same tendency 
in other poems is obvious. 

In the Araucana we find repeated complaints by Ercilla that 
battles are so frequent that little time is allowed for poetical em- 
bellishment. In the Arauco Domado, Pedro de Ojfia shows his 
idea that history and scenes of war should be varied by imagina- 
tive episodes. Zapata states that many fabulous tales are intro- 


6 Carlos Famoso de Don Luis Zapata .. . Madrid, 1565. 
7 Lasso de la Vega, Mexicana, Madrid, 1594. The necessity for absolute 
accuracy was denied by Bernardo de Balbuena and others. 

® Pedro de Ofia, Arauco Domado, Bib. de Aut. Esp., vol. 29, Canto XVII, 
stanzas 1-6. 
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duced into his poem ‘‘por deleytar y cumplir con la Poesia.’” 
Gerénimo Ramirez says of Lasso de la Vega’s Mexicana: 


Van en convenientes Jugares algunas ficciones ingeniosas, sin las quales 
pierden el ser y gusto las obras de poesia.1° 


That Ramirez felt that the insertion of fabulous adventures 
could be carried too far is shown by the following remarks: 


... el qual (ie, Lasso de la Vega) no ha querido perder el tiempo, 
= fabulosas aventuras de cavalleros incognitos, como muchos lo han 

These documents have been brought together, not to suggest a 
change in critical attitude toward the Spanish narrative poems, 
sweeping as some of the criticism is, but merely to show some con- 
temporary opinions about the features that are most repellent to 
the modern reader, and to point out the seriousness and patriotism 
with which the poets undertook their tasks. It is hoped later to 
study more thoroughly the literary theories of the sixteenth cen- 
tury poets, and to consider also the poets of the seventeenth 


century. 
9 Carlos Famoso, prologue. 


10 Op. cit., prologue. 
11 Tbid. 
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CARLYLE’S AMERICAN PUBLIC 


By Frank LutTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


A study of the course of American comment upon Thomas 
Carlyle during his own lifetime is justified chiefly by two facts: 
first, the array of commentators is exceptionally brilliant; and 
second, the influence of Carlyle upon American thought and let- 
ters was probably greater in force, directness and intimacy than 
that of any other writer of his century. Among his critics were 
Emerson, Lowell, Poe, Thoreau, Whitman, Prescott, Godkin, W. 
H. Channing, Holmes, Higginson, Henry James, sr., Greeley, 
Aleott and Brownson. These men were interpreting writings 
which may be said to be a part of American literature. Nowhere 
is a better illustration of the folly of that literary history which 
attempts to sever one great branch of literary history from its 
parent trunk. Both Sartor Resartus and the early essays were 
first given book publication in the United States. Moreover, from 
1833 onwards Carlyle had in the United States a fairly well con- 
solidated body of disciples who made his work an element of 
American thought. ‘‘New England,’’ Carlyle onee wrote to 
Emerson, ‘‘is as much my country and home as old England.’” 

By the eighteen-thirties the revolt against Calvinistiec Congre- 
gationalism in New England, which had manifested itself in so 
many ways in the eighteenth century, had hardened into a for- 
malism almost as unyielding as that against which it had origin- 
ally protested. Even Unitarians had by that time little weleome 
for young enthusiasms; the austerity and narrowness of Andrews 
Norton were typical of the prevailing attitude. It was time for 
a new revolt. The leaven of German ideas was already at work 
among certain young men, for Ticknor, Everett, Cogswell, and 
Bancroft had studied at Géttingen, and Follen and Beck, the Ger- 
man refugees, were teaching at Harvard. These young men read 


1I disregard the fifty ‘‘separates’’ printed from the page forms of 
Fraser’s and ‘privately circulated by Carlyle. 

2 Norton, Charles Eliot, Correspondence between Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Vol. I, p. 74. ' 
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Coleridge, too, with his infusion of Schelling. They were ready 
for a new leadership. 

Small wonder that Carlyle’s early essays in the Edinburgh 
Review and the Foreign Review on German literature were eager- 
ly read by this group. James Freeman Clarke tells of one young 
man, perhaps himself, who walked from his home to Boston once 
a week to read over and over two articles by Carlyle in the For- 
eign Review, which was on file at the Athenaeum Library in that 
city. Young men and women, he says, were inspired by Carlyle’s 
articles to learn the German language so that they might satisfy 
more fully their hunger for this new thought. They felt that 
Carlyle was the messiah for whom they longed. 

Among the Boston nonconformists, Emerson was early recog- 
nized as a leader. It was he who began, in 1834, a correspond- 
ence with Carlyle which lasted nearly fifty years, and which is a 
significant index of the rapport between the English prophet and 
his American admirers. He promoted the publication of the 
Sartor in America; the French Revolution he published personally 
that Carlyle’s receipts might be larger; and he edited the Mis- 
cellames. He also did what he could to see that his author’s books 
were properly reviewed.* For many years Emerson continued to 
urge Carlyle to visit America, and at one time had apparently 
almost persuaded him; if the bureau system of handling lecturers 
had been devised twenty-five years earlier than it actually was, 
some enterprising manager would have induced him to come, for 
all that lacked of complete persuasion was the assurance of large 
financial returns. Others besides Emerson urged Carlyle to come 
to America—among them some of the transcendental group in 
Boston, who wished him to edit a periodical which they proposed 
to establish.° It is interesting to speculate upon the career of a 
Dial under the editorship of Carlyle. That Emerson did, in after 
years, speculate upon his friend’s lost opportunity to become 
acquainted with Americans is shown by the letter in which he 

ny oe Freeman, ‘‘The Two Carlyles; or, Carlyle Past and Pres- 


ent,’’ in Nineteenth Century Questions, originally published in The Christian 
Examiner, Vol. LXXVII, p. 206. 


4 Norton, op. cit., Vol. I, P 148. Letter dated Feb. 9, 1838. Also Brown- 
son, Henry F., Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life, p. 214. Emerson’s letter 
dated Nov. 15, 1837. 

5 Norton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 58. Letter dated April 30, 1835. See also A. 
H. Everett’s invitation, North American Review, Vol. XLI, p. 454, October, 
1835. 
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says regretfully that if Carlyle had only paid a visit to the United 
States, he would have had a juster conception of American affairs 
than that betrayed in his comments upon the Civil War. Lowell 
also believed that ‘‘Mr. Carlyle might have learned something to 
his advantage by living a few years in the democracy which he 
seoffs at.’” 

But this belongs to a later period. In those earlier years, long 
before Carlyle’s strictures on American politics, his popularity 
this side of the water was growing steadily. ‘‘Carlyleism,’’ writes 
Emerson to the originator of it, ‘‘is becoming so fashionable that 
the most austere Seniors are glad to qualify their reprobation by 
applauding’”’ the Scott essay.?’. And a few months later he repeats 
that Carlyle is ‘‘getting to be a great favorite with us all here.’’* 
Irom Arthur Buller, too, who had just returned from a visit to 
America, Carlyle learns of his popularity, and writes his brother, 
‘*. . . in all towns he hears from the best judges I am ‘the most 
popular author they have.’...’’® Another English visitor to the 
United States, Harriett Martineau, recorded her observations in 
the matter thus: ‘‘No living writer exercises so enviable a sway, 
so far as it goes, as Mr. Carlyle. . . . Mr. Carlyle’s remarkable 
work Sartor Resartus, issued piecemeal through Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, has been republished in America and is exerting an influence 
proportioned to the genuineness of the admiration it has excited. 
Perhaps this is the first instance of the Americans having taken 
to their hearts an English work which came to them anonymous, 
unsanctioned by any recommendation and even absolutely neglect- 
ed at home. The book is acting upon them with wonderful force. 
It has regenerated the preaching of more than one of the clergy ;?° 
and, I have reason to believe, the minds and lives of several of the 
laity. It came as a benefactor to meet a pressing want; how 
pressing the benefited testify by the fervour of their gratitude.’’" 
With this statement of the matter, the reviewer of Miss Marti- 
neau’s book in the North American, moved not at all, let us hope, 


6 ‘*Carlyle’s History of Frederick II,’’ North American Review, Vol. CII, 
p. 438, April, 1866. ‘Also in My Study Windows. 


7 Norton, op. oit., Vol. I, p. 159. Letter dated May 10, 1838. 
8 Ibid, p. 181. Letter dated Oct. 17, 1838. 


° Carlyle, Alexander, ed., New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, Vol. I, p. 157. 
Letter dated April 16, 1839. 


10“¢You may hear the Sartor preached from some of our best pulpits.’’ 
Emerson to Carlyle, October 7, 1835. Norton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 84. 


11 Society in America, 2d ed., 1837, Vol. II, p. 311. 
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by her remark in another place that ‘‘The North American Review 
has sunk at home and abroad less from want of talent than of 
principle,’’ proceeds to find fault, as he does with many of her 
statements: ‘‘There is much virtue in that clause ‘as far as it 
goes’; inasmuch as, to supply this nation of fifteen millions, over 
which the author of Sartor Resartus ‘exercises so enviable a sway,’ 
that work .. . has, according to information on which we have 
the best reason to rely, been printed in but two editions, the first 
consisting of five hundred copies, and the second, after an interval 
of more than a year, being only twice as large.’”* But fifteen 
hundred copies in the hands of enthusiasts could accomplish much ; 
and more editions followed.?* 

M. Richardson, writing in The New Englander in 1844, says 
that Carlyle ‘‘is becoming popular. We do not mean that the 
great mass of readers are greedily devouring his writings as they 
are those of many light authors... . And yet the readers of Car- 
lyle have greatly multiplied.’’'* Another writer in the same maga- 
zine six years later says that ‘‘Since the death of Coleridge no 
man in the British Isles has had so many followers this side of 
the Atlantie as Carlyle. Macaulay and Dickens have had more 
readers, but neither of them has raised up a school.’’> More per- 
sonal testimony is not lacking. Ellery Channing read the French 
Revolution five times,’ which was slight devotion compared with 
that of Charles Godfrey Leland, who says that he read Sartor 
Resartus ‘‘forty times, ere I left college,’’*7 Another native Phila- 
delphian, the famous blind author-preacher and congressional 
chaplain, William Henry Milburn, wrote in his autobiography a 
testimony not unlike that of James Freeman Clarke. It may be 
allowed to represent a not uncommon experience: ‘‘I much ques- 


12 North American Review, Vol. XLV, p. 454, October, 1837. 

13 Of course, after 1838 there were the English editions to draw upon, as 
well as subsequent American editions, e.g., the third edition of J. Munroe, 
Boston, 1840; Saxton & Milnes, New York, 1844; fourth edition of J. Mun- 
roe, Boston, 1846; Wiley & Putnam, New York, 1846; Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1848; ete. 
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tion if Christopher Columbus was more transported by the dis- 
covery of America than was I in entering the new realm which 
this book Sartor opened to me. . . . It became a sort of touch- 
stone with me. If a man had read Sartor and enjoyed it, I was 
his friend; if not, we were strangers. I was as familiar with the 
Everlasting No, the Center of Indifference, and the Everlasting 
Yea as with the sidewalk in front of my house. From Herr 
Teufelsdréckh I took the teutonic fever. . . .’’'® 

Another evidence of Carlyle’s popularity in America was the 
adoption of No. 5 Cheyne Row (later No. 24) in Chelsea, London, 
as a Mecca for pilgrims. It is hard to tell how many American 
visitors Carlyle had, but enough thoroughly to exhaust his small 
supply of patience. Nobody is such a bore as a lion-hunter; no 
wonder that their prey should think America the land of ‘‘eight- 
een million bores.’’ His visitors were not always kindly received, 
but frequently the lion roared for them and they went away sat- 
isfied. Some of these visitors, moreover, became real friends of 
the sage—preéminently Emerson and Norton. Ripley, Conway, 
Higginson, James the elder, Margaret Fuller, and Alcott were 
also Cheyne Row visitors, and most of them are discussed, not al- 
ways too charitably, in Carlyle’s correspondence. Others were 
Judge Rockwood Hoar, E. W. Emerson, Frederick H. Hedge, 
Henry Lee, James Grant Wilson, D. A. Wasson, John R. Thomp- 
son, H. W. and Samuel Longfellow, Theodore L. Cuyler, Henry 
Barnard, Sumner, Webster, Ticknor, Bancroft, Burroughs, and 
Leland. ‘‘If I have met one American I have met fifty who have 
visited Mr. Carlyle with similar credentials,’’ wrote an English- 
man, referring to notes of introduction from Emerson.’® 

The last homage is imitation. That Carlyle’s style should be 
aped was inevitable. During the first enthusiasm over Sartor 
fesartus ‘‘many fell to imitating his style,’’*° and critics frequent- 
ly condemned ‘‘the numerous imitations of Carlyle, . . . the absurd 
Carlylish writing, the feeble imitations by honest but weak dis- 
ciples of the great master.’”? In The Southern Literary Messen- 


18 Ten Years of Preacher Life, pp. 291-294. See Milburn also in Harper’s 
Magazine, January, 1863. 

19 Anonymous writer in London Graphic, quoted in Appleton’s Journal, 
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20 Chadwick, John White, ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle,”’ in The Unitarian Review, 
Vol. XV, p. 289, April, 1881. 


21Clurke, James Freeman, supra. 
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yer the ‘‘sect of silly imitators’’ is berated,?? and The Democratic 
Review warns the ‘‘already large number of imitators,’’** yet a 
writer in that magazine, in an earlier Carlyle review, is himself 
in danger of falling into Carlylese.** It is not strange that an 
enthusiastic reviewer, fresh from the perusal of so masterful an 
author, should unconsciously adopt Carlylean idiom now and 
again. Thoreau did it, in his article in Graham’s,”®> Whitman in 
The Galaxy,?® Wasson in The Atlantic,?? and Hosea Ballou 2d in 
the Unwersalist Quarterly.** The last two, however, consciously 
burlesqued Carlyle. ‘‘Perhaps the sorriest, certainly the mourn- 
fullest thing in this monstrous-fecund literature of our nineteenth 
century of Grace,’’ wrote Ballou, ‘‘is the Evangel of Parrotry.’’ 
And Charles T. Congdon recalls, in his Reminiscences, how, at 
Brown University in the early forties, ‘‘our efforts to write like 
Carlyle drove the professor of Rhetoric nearly frantic.’’”® This 
‘‘erowd of aping servitors who have gathered to his standard’’*® 
of course furnished shining targets for Carlyle’s enemies. One of 
the chief criticisms leveled against Emerson was his supposed 
imitation of his English friend. Poe more than once harped on 
this string.** Thoreau and Lowell were among those who defend- 
ed Emerson against the charge. That the two writers were com- 
plementary, Carlyle dealing with men of action and Emerson with 
men of thought, was Thoreau’s contention ;**> and Lowell’s state- 
ment of the matter, in his Fable for Critics, is much the same.** 
Turning now from more general considerations to the actual re- 
views of Carlyle’s work, we find little notice of him until the 
appearance of Sartor Resartus. Andrews Norton, in his Select 
Journal of Foreign Literature, had found Carlyle’s essays in The 
Foreign Quarterly Review and the one on ‘‘The Death of Goethe’’ 
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in The New Monthly Magazine absurd in form and false in doc- 
trine. ‘‘The force of folly could no further go,’’ he quotes.** But 
as early as January, 1834, he was admitting the importance of 
these articles by speaking of ‘‘the Teufelsdreck era in literature.’’** 

The Sartor was widely reviewed in America between 1835 and 
1850, the appearance of each new edition being an excuse for a 
new evaluation. Perhaps the two most important reviews were 
those in The Christian Examiner® and The North American Re- 
view.*® The former was written by N. L. Frothingham, a Boston 
clergyman and father of the historian of New England transcen- 
dentalism. Carlyle sends the author, ‘‘if you know him,’’ thanks 
and compliments through Emerson. ‘‘This man images back a 
beautiful idealized Clothes-Philosopher, very satisfactory to look 
upon, in whose beautiful features I did verily detect more simi- 
litude to what I myself meant to be than in any or all the other 
criticisms I have yet seen written of me.’’*? The review itself is 
natural and unaffected, and shows a fine appreciation of the book 
which, to admirers of its author, seems to represent most adequate- 
ly the greatest Carlyle. 

Undoubtedly Sartor’s author was much amused by the review 
in the North American, because he felt that his machinery of 
mystification in the book had about half ‘‘taken in’’ the reviewer, 
who was Alexander H. Everett, notable as a diplomat, a brother 
of Edward Everett, and the editor and owner of the North 
American at the time. ‘‘It was not at all an unfriendly review,’’ 
wrote Carlyle to Emerson, ‘‘but had an opacity of matter-of-fact 
in it that filled one with amazement. Since the Irish bishop who 
said there were some things in Gulliver on which he for one would 
keep his belief suspended, nothing equal to it, on that side, has 
come athwart us. However, he has made out that Teufelsdréckh 
is, in all human probability, a fictitious character, which is always 
something, for an inquirer into Truth.’’** It does seem, indeed, 

33 ‘* Recent Publications Concerning Goethe,’’ Vol. I (main section) p. 255, 
April, 1833. 

34 Ibid (Critical Notices section) p. 125, Jamuary 1834. Norton gets the 
name ‘‘ Teufelsdreck’’ from papers antedating Sartor. 

35 Vol. XXI, p. 74, September, 1836. 

36 Vol. XLI, jp. 454, October, 1835. 


37 Norton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 125. Letter dated June 1, 1837. See also 
letter to Dr. Carlyle in Carlyle, Alexander, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 65. Letter 
dated March 21, 1837. 


38 Norton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 112. Letter dated February 13, 1837. See 
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that the reviewer feels that he has done a tremendously clever 
piece of literary detective work in discovering that the character 
of Teufelsdréckh is fictitious. Perhaps, however, he is only giving 
a rather heavily humorous account of the mystification element in 
Sartor. There is much quotation. The book contains, says the 
writer, ‘‘under a quaint and singular form, a great deal of deep 
thought, sound principles, and fine writing. .... We take pleasure 
in introducing to the American public a writer, whose name is yet, 
in a great measure, unknown among us, but who is destined, we 
think, to occupy a large space in the literary world.’’ This re- 
view is the only favorable notice of Carlyle’s work that appeared 
in The North American Review, which was not kind to transcen- 
dentalism.*® 

Good articles on Sartor were published also in The New York 
Review*® and The Democratic Review.*! The writer of the former 
finds much to condemn in the style, and much to admire in the 
writer; while in the latter the critic called the book ‘‘one of the 
deepest philosophical productions of the age.’’ 

Not all the American reviews of Sartor Resartus were laudatory, 
by any means. One of the notices ‘‘slightingly prefixed’’ to the 
English edition was taken from The New York Sun,*? and had 
appeared while Sartor was being printed serially in Fraser’s. 
‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ it said, ‘‘is what old Dennis used to call ‘a 
heap of clotted nonsense,’ mixed, however, here and there, with 
passages marked by thought and striking poetic vigor.... We 
quote by way of curiosity a sentence . . . which may be read 
either backwards or forwards, for it is equally intelligible either 
way.’’ The editor of The Knickerbocler Magazine, Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, found the strange book ‘‘very little to our taste. The 
writer walks beneath a German cloud more dense than a Scotch 
mist; and in our humble opinion the trouble of penetrating it is 
worth all the companionship. .. . While we disclaim any intention 
to flatter, we must say that to our poor conception, Prof. Teufels- 
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dréckh is an eminent bore.’** J. H. Barrett, politician and 
journalist, ridicules in The American Whig Review** Carlyle’s 
transcendentalism, and condemns his ‘‘inexcusable if not intention- 
al ambiguity.’’ Yet, he says, ‘‘we cannot speak of Thomas Car- 
lyle with contempt or deny to Sartor Resartus a place among the 
writings that have given an impulse and a direction to the litera- 
ture of the time.’’ But if Barrett could not be contemptuous of 
Carlyle, Edgar Allan Poe could. If an author, wrote Poe in 
Graham’s Magazine,** ‘‘write a book which he means to be under- 
stood, and, in this book, be at all possible pains to prevent us 
from understanding it, we can only say that he is an ass—and 
this, to be brief, is our private opinion of Mr. Carlyle, which we 
now take the liberty of making public.’’ In another place :** ‘‘The 
Carlyle-ists should adopt, as a motto, the inscription on the old 
bell from whose metal was cast the Great Tom, of Oxford:—In 
Thomae laude resono ‘‘Bim! Bom!’’ sine fraude:’—and ‘Bim! 
Bom,’ in such case, would be a marvellous echo of sound to 
sense.’’ Once again he suggests a motto for Carlyle: ‘‘The next 
work of Carlyle will be entitled ‘Bow-Wow.’ ’’*7 

The best American review of the French Revolution was that 
of William Henry Channing in the Boston Quarterly Review.* It 
followed the lines of Mill’s famous criticism of the book, saying: 
‘‘A history? Thiers, Mignet, Guizot forbid! We ourselves call 
this French Revolution an epic poem. . .. Whether Carlyle is not 
emphatically the English poet of our epoch? Is he not Shelley 
and Wordsworth combined, and greater than either?’’ Yet Chan- 
ning sees some cant and a contempt too bitter in ‘‘this noble soul, 
whom we love.’’ 

The North American ‘‘declined giving a place’’ to a review of 
the French Revolution,*® but it did make room for a rather ex- 
tended comment on Carlyle as a historian more than a year later, 
in the course of a long review of Chateaubriand’s Sketches of 
English Literature by William Hickling Prescott. This is an es- 
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pecially interesting pronouncement because it takes ground very 
different from that occupied by some of our later historians and 
historico-bibliographers. Prescott makes no attempt to conceal his 
repugnance to Carlyle’s history, which is unfavorably compared 
with that in Scott’s romances. The French Revolution is called 
‘‘the harlequin compound which passes under the name of history, 
in which the author flounders on and on, amid a sort of ‘crude 
consistence,’ half prose, half poetry, like Milton’s Devil working 
his way through Chaos, ‘a boggy Syrtis; neither sea Nor good 
dry land.’ 

Graham’s made up for Poe’s earlier strictures in its pages by 

a brief but generous review of the French Revolution, and two 
months later it heaped up the measure by publishing Thoreau’s 
two-part essay on Carlyle.*? Thoreau praises not only the matter 
but the style of his author; indeed, he gives it that which is said 
to be the sincerest praise; consciously or unconsciously he im- 
itates: ‘‘There is nowhere else surely in recent readable English, 
or other books, such direct effectual teaching, reproving, en- 
couraging, stimulating, earnestly, vehemently, almost like Maho- 
met, like Luther; not looking back to see how his Opera Omnia 
will look, but forward to other work to be done, . . . not a seer, but 
a brave looker-on and reviewer.’’ Carlyle, writing to Emerson, 
speaks of this article, ‘‘for which, as for part of the confused 
voice from the jury-box . . . the poor prisoner at the bar may 
justly express himself thankful!’’** 

Carlyle’s reaction to ‘‘the confused voice from the jury-box’’ 
was not very consistent. He evidently wished to be immune to 
criticism, but could never quite overcome his sensitiveness. He 
had much to say of his indifference to the words of his critics, 
and then much again to say of the various reviews of his books, 
so that the reader comes to think that he was not so indifferent 
after all.** 

He was most appreciative of Emerson’s Dial review of Past and 
Present,®> a copy of which he purchased ‘‘for three shillings,’’ he 
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tells Emerson, Scotsmanlike, ‘‘and sent it to my mother—one of 
the indubitablest benefits I could think of in regard to it.’’™ 
There was cause for this enthusiasm, for Emerson’s article is a 
keen and delightful piece of literary criticism. It dwells on the 
importance and the danger in the service of literature as hand- 
maiden to politics; it emphasizes the readableness of Carlyle, and 
his humor. ‘‘We have never had anything in literature so much 
like earthquakes as the laughter of Carlyle.’’ Orestes A. Brown- 
son, at that time more or less a transcendentalist, had a long re- 
view of Past and Present in The Democratic Review, in which he 
applied its doctrines to American polities.°7 Graham’s also had 
a good review,®* in which the just observation was made that 
Carlyle’s style was good because it was characteristic. Chartism 
was also reviewed in this article, as well as in notable essays in 
The Democratic Review? and The Christian Examiner.® | 

The North American Review returned to the attack on Carlyle 
with a review of The Life and Letters of Cromwell,” written by 
C. C. Felton. Felton speaks of Carlyle’s ‘‘ascendaney in this 
country ... which he is far from possessing in his own.’’ There 
is the usual abuse of his style, and the critic concludes that ‘‘the 
world would lose nothing if he would leave this field’’ of history. 
Carlyle failed to act upon the hint, however, and in 1859 O. 
Tiffany was called upon to review the first two volumes of 
Friedrich II in the North American.** He summarized them at 
length, and found them full of ‘‘careful research, profound 
philosophy, picturesque and vivid description, and inexhaustible 
wit’’; but the style ‘‘Carlylese crazed beyond all hope.’’ The 
poor reviewer had ‘‘experienced intolerable vexation’’ in reading 
the work. Seven years later James Russell Lowell reviewed the 
complete Friedrich in the North American.** He traces in this 
essay what he considers to be the decline of his author: ‘‘We 
seem to miss in Mr. Carlyle of late the old sincerity. ... Since 
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Sartor Resartus Mr. Carlyle has done little but repeat himself 
with increasing shrillness.’’ Emerson was dissatisfied with the re- 
views of the work on which his friend had spent many years of the 
hardest labor of his life. ‘‘And this book makes no noise,’’ he 
writes in his Journals ;** ‘‘I have hardly seen a notice of it in any 
newspaper or journal, and you would think there was no such 
book.’’ Yet there had been many notices of it in both English 
and American periodicals, scattered over several years. Carlyle 
had seen enough and to spare of them. ‘‘I read some criticisms 
of my wretched book,’’ he wrote to Emerson,® ‘‘and hundreds of 
others I refused to read; they were in praise; they were in 
blame; but not one of them looked into the eyes of the object and 
in genuine human fashion responded to its strivings, and recog- 
nized it!’’ Emerson’s hearty appreciation was a great comfort 
to him, as he told both Moneure D. Conway and Charles Eliot 
Norton. ‘‘Emerson’s words have been nearly the only words 
about the thing done—Frederick—to which I inwardly responded 
‘Yes—yes—yes; and much obliged to you for saying that same!’ ’’** 
The Atlantic Monthly published a very appreciative review of 
the earlier Friedrich volumes, written by B. F. Presbury, in 
which the work is said to be ‘‘altogether incomparable for vivid- 
ness and originality . . . notably one of the greatest of histories.’’ 
The Atlantic had published in its second number a fairly good 
paper on Carlyle® by G. S. Phillips, in which he is called ‘‘one 
of the high priests of modern literature, to whom all contemporary 
minds are indebted, and by whose intellect and influence a new 
spiritual cultus has been established in the world of letters.’’ 
Edward, Everett Hale was among the reviewers of Friedrich. 
In The Christian Examiner® he calls Carlyle the ‘‘iirst of his- 
torians’’ and ‘‘a great master,’’ at the same time that he criticises 
his political theories. Characteristic of Harper’s was its summary 
of the first four volumes of the work.7° George M. Towle, the 
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Boston lawyer-journalist-historian, wrote a well-balanced article 
in The Penn Monthly” on ‘‘Carlyle as a Historian.’’ 

The severe criticism of Friedrich in the Lowell essay and in 
other periodicals was doubtless due in some measure to Carlyle’s 
strictures upon American politics which began with the first of 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets and its precursor, ‘‘The Nigger Ques- 
tion.’’ The two paragraphs of ‘‘The Present Times’’ in which 
Carlyle discounted the success of the American experiment were 
not soon forgotten. He made two points: that America owed all 
she was to England, and that she had not produced any great 
soul or great thought. Then he added insult to injury by making 
Smelfungus growl, with Malthusian pessimism, that all America 
had accomplished was the rapid begetting of ‘‘eighteen million of 
the greatest bores ever seen in the world before.’’* More harm- 
ful to his reputation in America was ‘‘The Nigger Question’’’* 
of 1849, for it excited the greatest repugnance in that section of 
the country which formed the very heart of the Carlyle disciple- 
ship—New England. But the production that made Carlyle’s 
American friends suffer most acutely was a jeu d’esprit that 
makes the reader indignant even now, called ‘‘Ilias (Americana) 
in Nuce.’’** Published during the Civil War, it disposes, in a few 
sentences of burlesque, of the whole conflict as a brawl between 
two brothers on the question of whether one of them should be 
allowed to hire his servants for life instead of by the year. In 
his essay of 1867 called ‘‘Shooting Niagara: and After?’’’® he re- 
affirms this position in regard to the American war, and reprints 
the ‘‘Tlias.’’ Nor did his belittling of the American Revolution 
in his Friedrich’*® pass without notice. On the whole, it seems 
strange only that Carlyle had any friends left on this side of the 
Atlantic. That he did was due to the fact that so many were 
willing to take the position which Carlyle defined so often, that a 
man is to be judged by his soul’s earnest struggle toward truth 
as he has glimpse of it rather than by any specific acts." 
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But from the late forties forward there was a diminution in 
American enthusiasm for Carlyle, and an increasing enmity which 
reached a climax in 1867. Perhaps there was too a weariness of 
what Lowell called his growing shrillness—a feeling to which 
Margaret Fuller confessed when she writes of ‘‘the charm that 
was once upon his writing before I wearied of it.’’”"* But perhaps 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a better spokesman for Carlyle’s 
American admirers when he wrote that ‘‘King Thomas’’ ‘‘made 
such a piece of work with his prophecies and his sarcasms about 
our little trouble with the Southern States that we came rather 
to pity him for his whims and ecrochets than to get angry with 
him for calling us bores and other unamiable names.’’’® Poor 
Emerson wrote in his Journals in 1865: ‘‘He has put himself by 
his violent anti-Americanism into a false position, and is not quite 
easy to deal with. But his merits are overpowering. . . .He is as 
dangerous as a madman. Nobody knows what he will say next 
or whom he will strike. Prudent people keep out of his way. If 
genius were cheap, we should do without Carlyle; but, in the ex- 
isting population, he cannot be spared.’’*° 

Whittier was not so lenient. ‘‘The Nigger Question’’ roused 
the fighting man in the gentle Quaker. He believed that essay 
to be ‘‘so unspeakably bad as to excite in every right-minded 
reader a feeling of amazement and disgust. With a hard, brutal 
audacity, a blasphemous irreverence, and a sneering mockery 
which would do honor to the Devil of Faust, it takes issue with 
the moral sense of mankind and the precepts of Christianity .. . 
splenetie and discreditable production . . . a coarse brutality that 
would do credit to a Mississippi slave-driver. . .. His rhetoric 
has a flavor of the slave-pen and the auction-block, vulgar, un- 
manly, indecent, a scandalous outrage upon good taste and refined 
feeling which at once degrades the author and insults his read- 
ers.’**! H. H. Furness must have felt a similar indignation, for 
he sent Carlyle a photograph of a ‘‘scourged back,’’ accompanied 
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by this note: ‘‘Please observe an instance of ‘hiring for life.’ 
God forgive you for your cruel jest and your blindness.’’*? 
Probably the best of the many replies to ‘‘Ilias in Nuce’’ is that 
by D. A. Wasson in The Atlantic Monthly.®* It is written, in part 
at least, in Carlylese and is direct and clever. ‘‘I accuse you,”’ 
wrote Wasson, ‘‘of a narrowness and pettiness of understanding 


with regard to America. ... You are beginning to suffer from 
yourself. You are threatening to perish of too much Thomas 
Carlyle. . . . But where are you now with reference to that 


Thomas Carlyle whose Sartor Resartus I read twenty years ago 
on foot and on horseback, sleeping with it under my pillow and 
wearing it in my pocket until pocket and it were worn out? We 
have both traveled far since then; but whither have you been 
traveling? The whole wide heaven was not too wide for you then; 
now you can be jolly in your ‘nutshell.’ ’’ 

Perhaps Carlyle’s arguments furnished ammunition for south- 
ern propagandists, as Godkin later asserted,** but I have searched 
leading southern reviews in vain for praise of his social or political 
theories. In a Southern Quarterly Review article of 1850,*° 
characteristically loaded with classical learning, condemnation is 
heaped upon both the ideas and the style of Carlyle. John Esten 
Cooke, in The Southern Literary Messenger,** characterizes the 
Pamphlets as ‘‘purely monstrous.’’ 

In Boston there appeared in 1850 a pamphlet called Perfora- 
tions in the Latter-Day Pamphlets, by One of the Eighteen Mil- 
lions of Bores.’’ It attacked with some success Carlyle’s views on 
suffrage, the use of force, and slavery. The newspapers also very 
generally printed bitter criticisms of Carlyle. The Southern 
Quarterly article referred to speaks of the ‘‘universal tempest of 
petty quibbles and impotent irritation which have been conjured 
up in the newspaper literature of the country by the remarks of 
Carlyle on the United States,’’? and attacks the press for ‘‘resent- 
ing a flea-bite with as much vigor and determination as they 


82 Letters of H. H. Furness, Vol. 1, p. 156. 

83‘*A Letter to Thomas Carlyle,’’ Vol. XII, p. 497, October, 1863. For 
Carlyle’s comment on this see ‘‘Thomas Carlyle,’’ Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 
LXII, p. 907, May, 1881. 

84 Nation, Sep. 5, 1861. 

85 ‘‘Latter Day Pamphlets,’’ Vol. XVIII, p. 313. Signed G.F.H., pos- 
sibly William M. Baker (‘‘George F. Harrington.’’) 

86 ‘‘Thomas Carlyle and His Latter-Day Pamphlets,’’ Vol. XVI, p. 330. 
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would an invasion.’’ Walt Whitman in The Galazy,*" refers to 
‘*the comic-painful hullabaloo and vituperative cat-squalling’’ over 
the Niagara article. Ill-natured, for example, is an article in 
The Round Table that berates both Carlyle and Whitman.** But 
at least one really excellent editorial appeared in answer to 
‘‘Shooting Niagara’’—that of Horace Greeley in The New York 
Tribune.*® In the same issue Carlyle’s article was printed entire, 
making a very solid page. ‘‘We read,’’ writes Greeley, ‘‘with 
more sorrow than anger these words of scorn .. . for this is a 
great mind which seeks to bar the progress of humanity.... It 
is a blind Samson who comes forth to combat with the multitudes 
of mankind, not blind alone, but shorn of his strength. All the 
genius of Carlyle cannot avail him in this struggle, for he carries 
a banner upon which the finger of God has written defeat, and 
wars against manhood itself. But when we think how strong he 
might have been as an ally who is so powerless as a foe, how much 
he might have done to guide to noble ends the revolution he vain- 
ly seeks to prevent, who that honors genius can fail to pity its 
perversion?’’ George W. Smalley, London correspondent of The 
Tribune, later wrote of the English commendation of this editorial, 
and added an interesting defense of Carlyle.*° 

But when Smalley condemns the ‘‘flippant impertinence’’ of 
The Nation in its treatment of Carlyle, his words are ill-chosen. 
The Nation was never flippant under Godkin. It was sometimes 
too severe, and of course it was not always right. It was always 
inimical to Carlyle; in its very first number appeared an article 
from the pen of the elder James on Carlyle which pilloried him 
mercilessly.*t The reviewer speaks of the ‘‘nervous fidget’’ Car- 
lyle ‘‘is under never to let the grin expire upon his reader’s vis- 
age.’’ Referring to Friedrich, he says, ‘‘What might have been 
veracious history is turned into a clothes-horse for the display of 
the author’s threadbare theatrical wardrobe. ... In respect to 
the public questions that are now soliciting examination, he is in- 


87 ‘¢Democracy,’’ Vol. IV, p. 926, December, 1867. 

88‘‘Democracy and Whitman,’’ Vol. VI, p. 413, Dec. 21, 1867. Yet an 
editorial in The Rownd Table, Vol. VI, p. 131, Aug. 31, 1867, is one of the 
most sympathetic views noted. 

89 Aug. 16, 1867. 

90 Oct. 4, 1867. See also Smalley’s London Letters, Vol. I, p. 252, and 
for confirmation of Smalley’s statements, Harper’s Magazine, Vol. LXII, 
p. 909, and Carlyle’s Reminiscences, p. 184. 

%1 Vol. I, p. 20, July 6, 1865. 
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competent even to puerility.... In truth, Carlyle stands revealed 
at last as a mere declaimer.’’ One other article by James may be 
mentioned here. The Nation article was, of course, unsigned; the 
later one, which appeared in The Atlantic Monthly just after 
Carlyle’s death, had James’ name attached. It begins: ‘‘Thomas 
Carlyle is incontestably dead at last... . I had, however, the 
pleasure of an intimate intercourse with him when he was an in- 
finitely deader man than he is now.’’ James, who had enjoyed 
such hospitality as No. 5 Cheyne Row afforded, protests friend- 
ship for the dead sage repeatedly, but keeps his hand on the knife 
under his cloak. The article is in reality the most severe of in- 
dictments. He contends that Carlyle was not a great teacher, but 
preéminently a critic, and the highest compliment he awards him, 
from the transcendentalist point of view at least, is to say that‘his 
intellect had not got beyond the stage of instinect—that he was not 
a philosopher but a genius. 

But the comment in The Nation to which Smalley referred was 
that which appeared in the editorial columns in 1867.°° It was a 
comment on ‘‘Mr. Carlyle’s last rhapsody, ‘Shooting Niagara.’ ’’ 
Said the writer, ‘‘No matter by what standards we judge it, it is 
pure rigamarole, the nonsense of a foolish and conceited old man, 
which, if written by a person unknown to fame, no intelligent 
reader would dream of wading through.’’ This summary and 
irreverent treatment was more than the friends of Carlyle, who 
even at this nadir of his American popularity were not few, could 
endure; and Smalley was not the only one who protested. J. F. 
Kirk, author of Charles the Bold, wrote a letter to the editor,” 
rebuking him for using language improper even to journalism in 
regard to a man whom very many Americans ‘‘have learned to 
revere.’’ Thereupon Godkin wrote a more extended article,® in 
which he attacked Carlyle as the ‘‘apostle of violence,’’ and said: 
‘‘He has been instrumental in converting large numbers of in- 
fluential men into what we cannot help calling ‘enemies of the 
human race.’ He furnished the pro-slavery school of philosophers 
at the South with most of their ammunition. ... For the almost 


92‘*Some Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle,’’ Vol. XLVII, p. 
593, May, 1881. 


93 Vol. V, p. 194, Aug. 29, 1867. Probably by Godkin, as Smalley as- 
sumes. 

94 Sept. 5, 1867. 

95 Ibid. 
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devilish outburst of sympathy with the confederacy in England... 
Mr. Carlyle more than any one man is responsible.’’ Kirk had a 
brief rejoinder®* in which he made the best answer possible when 
he said, ‘‘Your arguments do not strike me as touching the in- 
tellect and real idiosynerasy of the man.’’ Goldwin Smith, A. G. 
Sedgwick, W. C. Brownell, John Bryce, and Godkin had later 
articles in Z7'he Nation®’ about Carlyle, most of them in the year 
of his death. These were milder, and even favorable, but Godkin 
reiterated in 1881 that Carlyle’s work ‘‘beyond question has had 
an evil influence.’’ 

A few notable articles about Carlyle more general in their scope 
than those we have been considering demand brief attention. One 
of them is that by James Freeman Clarke in The Christian Ex- 
aminer, called ‘‘The Two Carlyles, or Carlyle Past and Present.’’®* 
It is a very well written essay, filled with regret that the trans- 
cendentalist of Sartor Resartus had become the force-worshipping 
politician of The Latter-Day Pamphlets. ‘‘He is our ‘Lost Lead- 
er,’ but we have loved and honored him as few men were ever 
loved and honored. ... We shall always be grateful to the real 
Carlyle, the real Carlyle of Sartor.’’ Less lenient is Junius 
Henri Browne who, in The Galary,*® indulges in alliterative epi- 
thets such as ‘‘hierophant of Higgledy-Piggledy,” ‘‘the scolding 
Seot,’’ and ‘‘warlock of the wind-bags.”’ 

Alfred H. Guernsey, who in 1879 published a book on + Cute, 
printed a series of three biographical articles on him in Appleton’s 
in 1876.1° Other American books in which Carlyle was discussed 
during his lifetime were Henry Giles’ Lectures and Essays,™ 
Thomas Powell’s The Living Authors of America,” and E. P. 
Whipple’s Essays and Reviews.’ Giles’ essay is light, Powell’s 
is admiring, and Whipple’s is at times severe. Bronson Alcott is 
more unsympathetic than most transcendentalists in his judgment 


96 Sept. 19, 1867. 

97 Vol. XXIII, p. 184, Sept. 21, 1876; Vol. XXXII, p. 109, Feb. 17, 1881; 
ibid, p. 186, March 17, 1881; ibid, p. 291, April 28, 1881. 

98 Vol. LXXVII, p. 206, September, 1864; also in Clarke’s Nineteenth 
Cantury Questions, p. 161. See in the same strain ‘‘Thomas Carlyle as a 
Practical Guide,’’ Putnam’s, 2d ser., Vol. XIII, p. 519, May, 1869. 


99 Vol. XIX, p. 44, January, 1875. 
100 Vol. XV, p. 754, June 10, 1876. 
101 Vol. II (1850), :p. 290. 

102 “¢Thomas Carlyle,’’ p. 232, 1849. 
103 Vol. II, p. 387. ¢ 1850. 
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of Carlyle, who, by the way, returned the compliment. ‘‘Were 
he not so fatally in earnest, we should take him for the harlequin 
he often seems,’’ concludes Alcott.°* Lowell, who later gave the 
world his estimate in prose, had in 1848 sketched him in verse, 
as a contrast to his picture of Emerson in his Fable for Critics 2° 
C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the blues 
And rims common-sense things with mystical hues. 

The death of Carlyle of course brought out many estimates of 
him in the periodical press.1°° Some commentators noted the fact 
that that Carlyle had long before ceased to be of great influence 
in America, and for many years had been half forgotten. Now 
there was a recrudescence of interest.1°% Of the many articles, 
only two can be quoted from here. Walt Whitman, whose essay 
on ‘‘Democracy’’ in The Galaxy was inspired by ‘‘Shooting Nia- 
gara,’’ and in some parts was a direct answer to it, wrote for The 
Critic’** an appreciative article called ‘‘The Death of Carlyle.’’ 
‘‘Rugged, mountainous, voleanic, he was himself more a French 
Revolution than any of his volumes.’’ The Rev. J. V. O’Conor, 
in The Catholic World,” held him in low esteem. ‘‘Carlyle has 
become only a tradition to this generation. ... His philosophy 
has utterly gone out of men’s minds and practice. ... Of all 
that he has written, only the few translations from the German, 
with an essay or two, will survive.’’ Perhaps the World resented 
Carlyle’s occasional ridicule of the pope and his disrespect for 
Catholicism, yet an essay in The American Catholic Review’ in 
1879 was broad and appreciative. 


104 Concord Days, p. 161, 1869. 

105 Complete Poetical Works, Cambridge ed., p. 127. 

106 There is not space here for more than an allusion to the Harvard de- 
gree, which was greeted, says Appleton’s Journal (Vol. XIV, p. 567, Oct. 
30, 1875) with ‘‘coarse and unmannerly insults.’’ Carlyle had given Harvard 
his books on Frederick. 

107 Saintsbury in Soribner’s, with notes by Emerson, Vol. XXII, p. 89, 
May, 1881 (these notes also in Proc. Mass. Hist. Socy., 1881); Higginson, 
‘*‘Carlyle’s Laugh,’’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 463; Conway in 
Harper’s, Vol. LXII, p. 88, May, 1881; M.F. Sullivan in The Dial, Vol. I, 
p. 225, March, 1881; Chadwick in Unitarian Review, Vol. XV, p. 289, April, 
1881; R. E. Thompson in Penn Monthly, Vol. XII, p. 199, March, 1881; ete. 

108Vol. I, p. 130, March, 1881; also in Prose Works, Camden ed., Vol. I, 
p. 305. 

109 Vol. XXXIII, p. 18, April, 1881. 

110 J.L. Spaulding, ‘‘Theories of Education and Life,’’ Vol. IV, p. 1, 
January, 1879. Other views of Carlyle from a religious standpoint are: 
Wm. Barbour in New Englander, Vol. XL, p. 396, May, 1881; ‘‘ Bayne’s 
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The history of Carlyle’s American reputation has now been 
traced from the earliest recognition, when he was hailed by a few 
New Englanders as a prophet, through a period of great popu- 
larity and influence and a later period during which the prevail- 
ing note was one of condemnation, though relieved by indulgent 
defense, to the death of the great man, when attempts were made 
to evaluate his work. It was too early to do this, however, for 
his Reminiscences, and the several volumes of his letters were yet 
to appear; and Froude’s Life in its two parts offered new oppor- 
tunities to appraise Carlyle. It must suffice here to say that in 
these days, critical as they were for the memory of the sage, he 
found defenders as well as detractors; and that, in general, 
American regard for him never again reached as low an ebb as it 
had in the ’sixties. 

In more recent years, the reading of his works in schools and 
colleges, while not always conducive to the best appreciation, has 
at least kept Carlyle in the minds of Americans; and it seems to 
be admitted that to-day, a hundred years after the publication of 
his first book, he is more generally read here than in the country 
where that book was printed.'" It could searcely be disputed, and 
there is rarely any disposition to dispute, that he has left a pro- 
found and lasting impression on the American mind. 


Christian Life,’’ Methodist Quarterly Review, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 553 (4th 
ser. Vol. VIII); ibid, Vol. XXXI, (4th ser. Vol. I) p. 119, March-April, 
1849; Monthly Religious Magazine, Vol. XXXI, p. 127, February, 1864. In 
the last article Carlyle iis called ‘‘the biggest wen on the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’ 

111 Literary Review of the New York Evening Post, Oct. 28, 1923, p. 10; 
also editorial in New York Times, Oct. 29, 1923. 
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AN EARLY REFERENCE TO ANTON GRAFF’S 
PORTRAIT OF LESSING 


By Epwin H. 
Indiana University 


The following reference to Anton Graff, the distinguished Swiss 
portrait painter of the eighteenth century, and to his well-known 
painting of Lessing has, so far as I have been able to determine, 
never been noticed by writers on Lessing. It is found in the 
memoirs of the French grammarian and writer Dieudonné Thié- 
bault,?, who in 1765 became a member of the Prussian Académie 
Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres and lived in Berlin from 
1765 to 1785. The passage in question reads:? ‘‘M. Sulzer*® avait 
épousé une femme de Magdebourg, qui était morte jeune, et dont 
on m’a dit beaucoup de bien: elle a laissé deux filles, dont 1’ainée 
a épousé M. Graff, peintre estimé de Dresde*; la seconde s’est 
mariée 4 Chevalier fils, vernisseur 4 Berlin; celle-ci n’a pas été 
heureuse: elle méritait néanmoins de 1’étre. Elle est morte depuis 
plusieurs années; ]’ainée vit encore. 

‘«Je citerai une anecdote qui prouve combien M. Graff était bon 
peintre. J’allai un jour causer avee M. Sulzer, dont l’appartement 
était contigu au mien: je le trouvai regardant, avec M. Béguelin,° 
un portrait qui venait d’étre achevé. Ce tableau me frappa: mes 
yeux s’y reportaient, malgré moi. Voila, me dit M. Béguelin, un 
~~ 4 Dieudonné Thiébault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour @ Berlin. Avec 
Avant-Propos et Notes par M. Fs. Barriére. 2 vols., Paris, 1891. (Vols. 23 
and 24 of Barriére’s Bibliothéque des Mémoires relatifs a l’Histoire de 


France pendant le 18° Siécle). The work first appeared in 1805, having been 
written after Thiébault’s return to France. 


2 Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 274-275. 


3 The allusion is to Johamn Georg Sulzer (1720-1779), the Swiss esthetician 
and author of the Allgemeine Theorie der schénen Kiinste (1771-1774), who 
spent most of his life in Berlin as a teacher and a member of the Berlin 
Academy. 

4 Anton Graff was born November 18, 1736, in Winterthur, Switzerland. 
He died on June 22, 1813, in Dresden as Saxon court painter. Nineteen 
portraits are credited to him. Cf. Vogel, Anton Graff. Bildnisse von Zeit- 
genossen des Meisters, Leipzig, 1898; Waser, Anton Graff von Winterthur, 
Bildnisse des Meisters, Winterthur, 1903. 

5 Nicolas de Béguelin (1714-1789), a Swiss physicist and man of letters, 
was, like Sulzer, a prominent member of the Berlin Academy. 
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morceau de peinture qui parait vous ocecuper beaucoup: dites-nous 
ce que vous en pensez.—Je parie, lui dis-je, que ce n’est pas un 
portrait de fantaisie, et que, de plus, il est trés-ressemblant.—Et 
sur quoi en jugez-vous ainsi?—Sur ce qu’il me semble y découvrir 
la vérité de la nature plutét que les compartiments ou les caprices 
de l’art.—En ce cas, dites-nous 1’idée que ce portrait vous donne 
de l’original.—L original doit étre un homme de beaucoup d’esprit 
vif et ardent; son caractére participe 4 ces mémes qualités et a 
de plus une fermeté remarquable et une gaieté trés-naturelle. Il 
est bon enfant, ami des plaisirs, et loyal; quoique d’une part il 
y ait du danger a heurter ses opinions ou ses préjugés——Vous 
connaissez done l’original de ce portrait ?—Non; je ne 1’ai jamais 
vu.—Eh bien, vous venez de le dépeindre comme si vous aviez 
passé votre vie avec lui: c’est le portrait de M. Lessing,® que M. 
Graff vient de faire —C’est, dis-je, un compliment pour M. Graff, 
car je ne connais pas M. Lessing.’’ 
~ 6 An etching by Bause of this portrait, entitled Lessing tm 42. Lebens- 
jahre (i.e., 1770), is found in Kénnecke, Deutscher Literaturatlas, Marburg, 
1909, p. 70. Cf. a reference to this etching in Braun, Lessing im Urthetle 
scimer Zeitgenossen, I, p. 414. The practise of reading character from por- 
traits and silhouettes was, of course, very popular at the time. Cf. Lawva- 
ter’s Physiognomik (1775-1778). 

Lessing had been made only a non-resident member of the Berlin Academy 
in 1760, but his election even to this rank met with the distinct disapproval 
of Frederick the Great. See Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der Koniglich 


Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 3 vols. in 4, Berlin, 
1900, vol. I, pp. 350-351. 


NON-RECURRENCE IN VOCABULARY AS A 
TEST OF AUTHORSHIP 


By R. B. STEELE 
Vanderbilt University 


In a paper read before the American Philological Association in 
1922, Professor Fairclough presented an analysis of the poems in 
the Vergilian Appendix showing that in each of them there is a 
substantial non-Vergilian element. In addition to this it was 
pointed out that some of the words not used by Vergil occur free- 
ly in Ovid, and on the basis of these facts judgment was rendered 
against Vergil as the author of the poems. Inasmuch as the re- 
sults obtained have met with commendation in different quarters,’ 
it has seemed not inappropriate to examine the principles involved 
in their application to works whose authorship is known. 

The Culex shows a non-Vergilian element of 21.25 words in a 
hundred lines. This fact is clear. What is its bearing on the 
question of authorship? Before answering the question specifical- 
ly it will not be out of place to state a few principles affecting the 
style of Roman authors. 

Among the Romans there were certain pervasive, well marked 
tendencies shown by writers in dealing with the works of others, 
as well as with their own. Both writers of prose and poets sought 
a show of originality where originality of subject-matter was out 
of the question, and ‘‘variational quotation’’ is the mark of the 
compiling historian. This is well illustrated by the form into 
which Justinus put the words of Caesar and of Livy, and still 
later by the putting of the words of Justinus by Orosius. Al- 
though Ennius is the Father of Latin poetry, the works of Vergil 
were the great mine which later epic poets assiduously worked, 
and from Lucan to Silius Italicus the poets retouched his scenes, 

1R. G. Kent, 7.4.P.A. LIV, 82: ‘‘ Professor Fairclough examines the var- 
ious poems ... with the vocabulary as a criterion, and does it in such a 
way that it would be difficult to take exception either to his method or his 
conclusions.’’ Robert 8S. Radford, 7.4.P.A. LIV, 160: ‘‘ Professor Fair- 
clough has ended by showing in the most convincing manner that the lan- 


guage of the Appendiz is Ovidian and not Vergilian.’’ In note 2 he speaks 
of the ‘‘superlative excellence’’ of the article. 
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re-aligned his figures, and transformed his words. It was imita- 
tion with variations, and with even more skill than is shown by 
the modern student who translates with his pony before him, giv- 
ing synonyms and equivalents in almost unending variations. 

The method is the same even when an author is dealing with his 
own words. In many a passage Cicero has ut supra dizi or a 
similar expression, but he does not always repeat verbatim, evident- 
ly seeking logical equivalence rather than verbal identity. A few 
illustrations will suffice. We find in De Officus, II, 10, 36: nullus 
labor, nulla industria, nulla cura, ut dizi, and this is for nihil 
virtutis, nihil animi, nihil nervorum; De Natura Deorum I, 17, 
44: hanc nos habere sive anticipationem, ut ante dixi, sive praeno- 
tionem deorum ... ut Epicurus ipse xnoddnyw appellavit, quam 
antea nemo eo verbo nominarat, for which the preceding section 
has anticipationem deorwm, quam appellat xnoddnyw Epicurus, id 
est anteceptam animo rei quandam informationem; Tusc. Disp. V, 
28, 80: extra fores .. . limenque carceris for extra ostium limen- 
que carceris. And from De Amicitia, in 5 optime for praeclare, 
and in 77 communibus for vulgares. He also varies without for- 
mal recognition. He gives us in two passages the story of Diony- 
sius and his tonsorial experiences; De Off. II, 7, 25: cultros me- 
tuens tonsorios candente carbone sibi adurebat capillum; and 
Tusc. Disp. V, 20, 58: tondere suas filias docuit. Ita sordido 
ancillarique artificio regiae virgines, ut tonstriculae, tondebant 
barbam et capillwm patris, the two passa: 2s containing eight words 
not used elsewhere in his philosophical works. In poetical works 
any indications of similar preceding tones would be out of order. 
Vergil was bold enough to repeat 95 passages, though he at times 
skilfully varies. 

For similar indications of this, in its most marked form, we may 
well take the Odes of Horace. Maecenas is the greatest figure. He 
enters in the first lines: 


O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 


but in II, 17, 4 he is 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 


In the well-known passage I, 9, 9 ff. Horace pictures Castor and 
Pollux flashing forth on the troubled waters, and in I, 12, 27 he 
gives the same picture in entirely different words. The power of 
Fortune in I, 34, 12 is the same as in I, 35, 1, but verbally how 
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different. The pine, the poplar and the water of II, 3, 9 ff. is as 
the pine, the plane and the water of II, 11, 13. There is the 
portrayal of a blood-colored scene in II, 1, 29 ff., in which the 
parts differ only in their verbal coloring. I, 7, 16: 


Neque parturit imbres Perpetuo 
is re-worded in II, 9, 1: 
Non semper imbres manant. 


One of the best illustrations is II, 17 in which Horace rings the 
changes in the expression of the idea of death: 1 ezxanimas, 3 
obire, 5 partem, animae rapit maturior vis, 9 ducet ruinam, 10 
ibimus, ibimus, 11 utcumque praecedes, 11 supremum Carpere iter 
comites parati, and, of enforced death, 28 truncus sustulerat. Al- 
though few, these examples are enough to furnish, in the variations 
of the picturing, a justification for the repetition of the pictures. 

The material collected in the discussion of the poems in the 
Appendiz is the disiecti membra poetae—words occurring but once 
or at most only a few times. Let us examine the similar material 
—the rare word—in some authors for whom we have complete 
or fairly complete collections of vocabulary. Slight differences in 
entering some forms, such as the perfect passive participle of 
some verbs as participles or as nouns, cause slight discrepancies 
in the results, and with this must go nisi fallor, but the figures 
given will be exact enough for practical or philological purposes. 

Caesar’s Gallic War and Civil War contain 3260 words of which 
1665, or a little more than 50 per cent, occur from one to three 
times. In this which we shall call the occasional vocabulary there 
are 432 words in the Civil War only, and 536 in the Gallic. This 
occasional element shows that the eye of Caesar caught sight of 
innumerable points in his environment, and varied his words to 
give the proper color to his historical panorama. Of similar im- 
port are the words limited, or largely so, to one of the works. 
Differences in the form of operations account for ballista and 
catapulta in the Civil War, and for aries in the Gallic; in the 
latter are 23 of 25 instances of the preposition trans, indicating a 
different geographic outlook, as do the 24 examples of palus, 
though the adjective paluster (2) oceurs in both works. Silvester 
(6), cruciatus (9), Druides (10), mercator and pagus (11), ser- 
vitus (15) and natio (17) bespeak Gallic conditions, although the 
connection is not so clear in coniuratio (5), coniuro (6), desilio 
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(8), commode (11), and convoco (18). The practical limitation 
to the Gallic War is also noticeable in praesertim (13:2), commo- 
veo and confercio (9:1), cliens (10:1), defectio (12:1), and nas- 
cor (18:1). To the Cwil War belong fanum, templum and pastor 
(6), cetratus, consulatus and paries (8), and municipium (11). 
To this work also belong praetor (17), with one occurrence in 
B. G. I, 21, 2: legatus pro praetore. A similar limitation for the 
Civil War is also seen in evocatus (1:6), circummunio (1:7), 
remex (1:8), scapha (1:9), and musculus (1:18). 

In the part of the vocabulary of Livy covered by the Lexicon 
of Fiigner (A—Bustum) there are 626 words, 187 of which, or 
30 per cent, belong to the occasional vocabulary. Livy had no 
occasion to use acetum except in connection with Hannibal in 
the Alps (XXI, 37, 2), for ambiguitas only in commenting on the 
twofold meaning of Letum (XLI, 18, 9), and for anser only in 
describing the well-known exploit of Manlius (V, 47, 4). These 
are unrepeated incidents, yet admirandus occurs but once, admira- 
bilis, absurde and absurdus twice, and beatus three times. We 
also find in succession the four verbs adspiro, adstipulor, ad- 
stringo and adstruo once each, and all of these, as in the case of 
Caesar, are illustrations of uncounted instances of the variety of 
verbal shading in his history. 

There are recorded in the Lexicon, for the historical works of 
Tacitus, nist fallor, 5781 words of which 2125, or 37 per cent, be- 
long to the occasional class. Putting the Tacitean sortes to the 
test, and opening the Lexicon at random, I found belonging to 
this class fugitivus, fugo, fulgur, fumo, funditor, funebris, funis, 
and furia. These give a compact illustration of variety in the 
style of Tacitus. If we ask why the fugitive and the rope are 
mentioned only in the Histories, the slinger, the stake, and the 
fury only in the Annals, and why the smouldering ruins of houses 
are seen only in the Agricola, we must be content with Horatian 
philosophy—wnec scire fas est omnia. The division among the 
different works is not without interest, for there are 1718 words, 
or 30 per cent, occurring each in but one work—Agricola 60, 
Germania 111, Histories 443, Annals 1104. The Germania in this 
respect stands further from the historical works than does the 
Agricola, although many of the words rarely used in it are not 
uncommonly found, as aedifico, alea, aper, aliquantum, astutus, 
bellicosus. 
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Nowhere else is the occasional vocabulary as extended as in 
Cicero, in whose philosophical works alone are 2447, or 48 per 
cent, of the entire number 7263, occurring from one to three 
times, and nearly 30 per cent but once. The extent of this ele- 
ment, as well as words occurring a few more times, precludes 
more than a brief mention. A concrete illustration can be found 
in the words from praedor to praepono where there are 28 occur- 
ring from one to three times, with six others, including praenosco 
(4), used more frequently. A few touches here and there will be 
noticed. Four instances of duellum and seven of ast testify to 
the archaic character of De Legibus, as do four of curiatius to 
that of De Re Publica. There is a strong array of instances of 
fortassis, with a noticeable syntactical touch in the four examples 
of forsitan in De Offictis, and one in Tusc. Disp. III, 17, 36. In 
De Amicitia and De Senectute are found commoror (2), of life’s 
tarrying, and obrepo (3), of the oncreeping of old age, the latter 
verb occurring but once elsewhere. That the T'usc. Disp. has five 
of the six examples of hew is interesting only from the fact that 
it has the two examples of the longer form eheu. The larger part 
of the compounds in bene- are in De Offictis, and it alone has 
perfuga, pirata, and piscator, four times each. 

Taking Vergil and Ovid as representatives of Latin poetry, the 
latter shows an occasional element of 42.2 per cent, the former of 
47.6 per cent. The inclusion of the vocabulary of the poems of 
the Appendix, excepting the Aetna, raises the percentage for Ver- 
gil to 49.1 per cent, the slight difference of 114 per cent being due 
to special phases of thought developed in some of the poems, and 
lying outside the sphere of the later poems. These figures in- 
dicate a somewhat greater degree of variety for Vergil than for 
Ovid, the latter turning oftener to the portrayal of the same or 
kindred themes. 

In these masses of words there is occasionally one that is rare 
or peculiar, but most of them, taken as separate entities, do not 
suggest any connection between writers who use them. This is 
especially true of the words in the Appendix. Regemo, Culex 
386, is used by Statius twice, Theb. V, 389; VIII, 17, and, in- 
terpreting in accordance with his use of the poems of Vergil, we 
may fairly hold that he considered this a Vergilian word. The 
first on the list will do as an illustration for many others. Ad- 
finis, Aetna 252, is used by earlier poets, by Cicero and by Livy. 
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Ovid has it twice in one poem of 90 lines, Ex Ponto IV, 8, 9 and 
14. Our imagination can not conjure up a picture of Ovid using 
the word in the Aetna, holding it in abeyance while he wrote tens 
of thousands of lines, and returning to it nearly at the close of 
his career. It has not been pointed out that the examples cited 
show an orderly development, such as is found in some other 
works in which the elements discussed are largely masses of words, 
and not the occasional vocabulary. 

Some efforts have been made in studies of genetic development 
to show an orderly movement in the expressional, if not eternal 
flux. In three articles in the Philologus, 1884, Woelfflin present- 
ed evidence of development in the style of Tacitus, with examples 
of climaxes and anti-climaxes in the use of words. The preferences 
of the historian are shown in two ways—by noticeably increas- 
ing the use of certain terms, and by bringing others within nar- 
rower limits. Take the following as illustrations. Cugiditas is 
Ciceronian, and is used in the earlier works of Tacitus, but cupido, 
47 examples, is the only form occurring in the Annals, this single- 
ness of use being foreshadowed by 31 examples in the Histories 
to 5 of cupiditas. There is a similar change in the use of the 
verbs deligo and eligo. The latter is favored in the Agricola and 
Germania 10:1, it falls behind in the Histories 20:29, and nearly 
disappears in the Annals 2:92. Synonymous collocations are more 
in evidence in the earlier than in the later works, and to this may 
be added the fact that in the Annals, Tacitus breaks away from 
earlier models, and freely uses quo without a comparative in the 
expression of purpose. These examples seem to indicate normal 
movements, but along with them go abnormalities, idiosyncracies 
if you will, as in the use of the preposition ob, used in the Agri- 
cola 2, Germania 3, Histories 26, the first six books of the Annals 
102, the last six books only 33 times. 

Following the method of Woelfflin, Stacey has marshalled the 
evidence for a like development in Livy.? The evidence for death- 
in-life in these authors seems valid, and may be interpreted either 
as changes in the authors themselves, or in the sources which they 
followed. 

We do not know anything of the effect of criticism on the works 
of Vergil, yet I think that it can be safely assumed that his choice 
of words was at some points influenced by the early works of 


2 Archiv fiir Lat. Lex. X, 17, Die Entwickelung des livianischen Stiles. 
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Horace. He and Vergil were congenial spirits, companions at 
least as early as the Brundisian journey, and even before that 
Vergil had been sponsor to Maecenas for the character of Horace 
(Sat. I, 6, 55). There is a fairly long list of words in the Appen- 
dix which are found in the Satires and Epodes with a connotation 
which unfitted them for use in the later works of Vergil. In the 
list I do not include articles of diet, but words of other classes. 
As illustrations I give elementum, marceo, sedulus, and leniter. 
Sat. I, 1, 25 f. gives the association of elementum with the pri- 
mary school: 


. . ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima. 


The final degradation of his own works was a similar fate, Epp. 
I, 20, 17 f.: 


Hoe quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 
Ocecupet extremis in vicis balba senectus. 


The association of marceo in Sat. II, 4, 58: 


Tostis marcentem squillis recreabis et Afra 
Potorem cochlea, 


indicates that the verb was not suited for high poetic use among 
shepherds, farmers or warriors. Sedulus was in better repute, but 
the hustling host, sedulus hospes (id. I, 4, 71) of the Brundisian 
journey, as well as the later bustling nurse, sedula nutriz (Ars 
Poetica 116) are figures for satire and comedy. The associations 
of leniter are noticeable. It is a part of the injunction to the 
legacy hunter, Sat. II, 5, 47 f.: 


Leniter in spem Adrepe officiosus; 
is used to describe the auctioneer Volteius Mena as he appeared 
to Philippus, Epp. I, 7, 50 f.; 
Adrasum quendam vacua tonsoris umbra 
Cultello proprios purgantem leniter ungues; 
and later is applied to the act of Cerberus, Odes II, 19, 30 f.: 
Leniter atterens Caudam. 


May we not imagine that if Vergil had used the words, at 
least after the Odes were written, some Fuscus Aristius might 
have met him on the via Sacra, and interpreted the force of the 
adverb by wiggling his thumb? 

There are distributed among the poems of the Appendix 508 
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words not used by Vergil. Of these, 231 occur in Ovid, and 277 
of them do not. Whatever the one mass may prove, the other will 
equally disprove. The fundamental defect of the method is that 
it compares the entire vocabulary of the poems with that of Ver- 
gil, but only the non-Vergilian part with that of Ovid. When the 
same method is applied to Ovid as to Vergil the list of non-Ovidian 
words is lengthened and, considering the relative length of the 
works of the two authors, the words are found to be less in favor 
with Ovid than with Vergil. There is another objection to the 
' method. The non-Vergilian element can be compared with the 
vocabulary of other writers, and, when compared, fails to show 
proof of authorship. Propertius has only one-eighth as many 
verses as has Ovid, yet he has 119 of the non-Vergilian words to 
the 231 in Ovid. On the same basis a much better case can be 
made out for Horace who has 191 of the words under consider- 
ation. Ovid uses a smaller number of the non-Vergilian words in 
some of the poems of the Appendix than are used in the philoso- 
phical works of Cicero, and, taking all the poems into consider- 
ation, the count is, Cicero 228, Ovid 231; for word occurrences, 
Cicero 3131, Ovid 1712. Both counts favor Cicero if some allow- 
ance be made for ten conjectural readings. Carrying the investiga- 
tion a little farther I found 62 of the non-Vergilian words of the 
Culex in the philosophical works and orations, while Ovid has 
only 58. This shows that the rhythmic prose of Cicero uses the 
non-Vergilian element more freely than does Ovid, yet who would 
be so bold as to set up a claim for Cicero on the basis of this 
fact? 

It is pointed out in the discussion that some of the non-Vergilian 
words are used freely by Ovid, are ‘‘characteristie of,’’ are ‘‘much 
in evidence in,’’ or ‘‘are great favorites with him.’’ Professor 
Fairclough writes: ‘‘It is remarkable, for instance, that a word 
like libellus should appear nowhere in Vergil, but should be found 
in Ovid fifty-three times.’’ But this is not more remarkable than 
that it does not appear in the nearly 12,000 lines of the Meta- 
morphoses. Other striking examples cited are lyra, tabella, and 
ocellus. The last word occurs 20 times in Ovid, 19 times in his 
amatory poems, once in the Fasti, not at all in the more than 
22,000 lines of the Metamorphoses and the poems written in exile. 
Lyra (49) and tabella (44) along with charta (14) which is not 
in the Metamorphoses, lie outside of the later sphere of Vergil, 
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for among neither the shepherds, the farmers nor the warriors 
was there a place for the lyre, for writing or for the accessories 
of writing. The non-use of some other words as libido, licentia, 
tocus, inertia, languor, and perfidia merely shows that the sphere 
of Vergil was not the sphere of Ovid, but the words do not show 
that the expressional power of Vergil was limited to the three 
longer works. 

The narrowness of a poet’s sphere and the thoroughness with 
which it is worked may decide whether he will present anything 
more in the same field. 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore, 
and henceforth nevermore was the raven to flit in the imagination 
of other poets, or of Poe. On his ears alone, and for all time, 
fell the tintinabulation of the bells. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
only in the music of Gray, and only the eye of Campbell looked 
On; Linden when the sun was low. 


The inspiration may so master the poet, as it did the artist, that 
he never dares to touch a work again lest his own shortcomings 
may put out the original revelation he embodied. Some venture- 
some spirit may return to Locksley Hall fifty years afterwards, 
only to find it deserted. The poems of the Appendix are complete 
in themselves, and the measure of their completeness may be taken 
as the measure in essentials of their isolation from any future 
work of the author. A few lines of the Ciris are found in Vergil, 
and the story is told by Ovid (Met. VIII, 6-151). Herein are 
illustrated the repetition of Vergil, the variety of Ovid. If non- 
recurrence has weight in determining the relation of the Ciris to 
the later works of Vergil, it must have equal weight in considering 
its relation to the story as told by Ovid in the Metamorphoses. 
The intellectual range of the literary artist must also be taken 

into consideration. 

Come and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe, 


That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men 


are two antipodes for Milton, as for Lincoln ‘‘Root Hog or Die’’; 
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‘‘that the government of the people, for the people and by the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’’ Both Vergil and Ovid 
worked in three fairly distinct fields. What preludes, and what 
strains may there have been between the shepherd’s pipe and 
warrior’s trumpet of Vergil! What might Ovid not have written! 
Ovid the poet of flappery, poeta nequitiae (Am. II, 1, 2), the 
matchless. story teller, the more miserable than the miser Catulle, 
who on the desolate shore of the Black Sea wrote again and again 
ira Caesaris, words as tragic as the Dies Irae of a latter genera- 
tion, and sought by means of poems with mitis as their refrain to 
move an emperor to whom he might have applied a modification 
of the words of Vergil: 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda 
(Georg. IV, 470). 

He combined three psychie attitudes with a widely extended vo- 
cabulary, and yet the question of non-recurrence rises in consider- 
ing his works as well as those of the Appendix, and the applica- 
tion of the test gives equally unsatisfactory results. 

Professor Fairclough calls attention to the fact that the Copa 
furnishes the extraordinary proportion of 65.8 non-Vergilian 
words in a hundred verses, and that only ten of these words are 
found in Ovid. But the Halieuticon of Ovid has 50 non-Ovidian 
words, or nearly 40 to a hundred lines. Taking into account his 
more widely overlapping vocabulary, this fact weighs as heavily 
against Ovid, as the other does against Vergil. This merely shows 
that the matter of non-recurrence has no place in comparing 
works on special subjects. This is equally true of the technical 
phases of any subject. One of these special phases is the use of 
names in the poems under consideration. This has been em- 
phasized by ‘Thomason in presenting the Greek words and forms 
in the Ciris, which has 146 Greek words «°: 0° 1,360 different 
words used.* In this respect the usage of the poem agrees with 
that of the mature Ovid who has surpassed ali other Roman poets 
in the free admission of Greek forms and other Grecisms. But, 
if non-recurrence has weight, this free use of Greek names in 
presenting Greek themes is fairly balanced by the non-use of 
Roman names in presenting Roman themes. There is a list of 


3 Class. Phil. XVIII, 366 f. The ‘‘Ciris’’ and Ovid. 
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some length in the Consolatio,s and also in the Culex® of the 
names of Roman worthies not mentioned by Ovid in other works, 
or occurring rarely. 

Much emphasis has been placed on the partial non-oeccurrence 
or low proportion of occurrences for Vergil as compared with 
Ovid. Before passing to this phase of the question I shall eon- 
sider some of the terms, such as ‘‘freely,’’ which are freely ap- 
plied to Ovid in the discussion. What does ‘‘freely’’ mean? The 
Lemaire Index which gives the occurrences for nouns, verbs and 
most adjectives, with some instances of other parts of speech, has 
2150 columns, or 2100, if we deduct 50 for prepositions and other 
words not fully presented. A count of 1235 columns gave 76,830 
words, or an average of a little over 62 words per column. De- 
ducting 10,000 for the names and their derived adjectives, and 
5,000 for the 2,500 words occurring from one to three times, there 
is left 115,000 or an average of 35 each for the nouns, verbs and 
adjectives occurring more than four times. As very few of the 
non-Vergilian words in the Appendix occur this number of times, 
there is little room for the use of ‘‘freely’’ and kindred terms, 
especially not in application to words occurring four or five times, 
and seattered through 34,000 lines of poetry. One other term is 
also noticeable. Professor Radford remarks: ‘‘Ovid has a perfect 
mania for the verse-closes semper amare, semper amem.’”® and 
then cites three extra-Ovidian instances and 11 from Ovid, as also 
four from Propertius. Even taking 14 as the proper number this 
is only one instance to each 2,500 verses. 

The length of the works of Vergil as compared to that of the 
works of Ovid is about as 1:214. A computation based on 180 
words occurring in Ovid from about 100 to 1140 times gave the 
same result. But this proportion is a fictual not a factual element 
in the diseussion. Masses of words may be in a certain propor- 
tion to other masses of words, but this proportion does not apply 


4 Agrippa, Marcellus, Nerones, Dacius, Dalmata, (Dalmatia, P. II, 2, 78,) 
Germanica, Germanus, Pannonii, Suevi, Sygambri. Not in Met., Drusus 3 
Germanicus, Livia, Danubius, Germania, Punica. Clymeneides (111) is not 
used elsewhere by Ovid, Oenides (110) is in Met. (IV, 76; XIV, 7. while 
three other Greek words are not: Daulias (E. XV, 154), Ledaci (F. I, 706) 
and Oeta (E. IX, 147) are not. 

5 Curwus, Curtius (C. lacus, F. V1, 403), Decii, Horatia, Mucius, Scipiades. 
Not in Met., Camillus (Am. III, 13, 2; F. VI, aa Flaminius (F. VI, 765; 
F. via, P. L, 8, 44), and Fabti "5 times in F. and P. 


© American Journal of Philology XLIV, 239, 15, Tibullus and Ovid. 
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to individual words in the mass, and of this there can be no 
better illustration than in words used in the three masses of the 
poems of Ovid. This is also true of words used by Vergil, and 
of those used by both writers. All things pertaining to women 
are emphasized in the amatory poems of Ovid. He sets forth the 
corporeal from toes to tresses, and with equal skill gives terms 
indicating environment, encirclement, endearment. Vergil has in 
the Eclogues lasciva capella and near by lasciva puella, so we 
need not be surprised that the proportion is against him in the 
use of puella 10 :230, capillus 2:171, osculum 5 :119, lacrima 45 :202, 
pudor 10:104, tener 29:116, and so on through the list. Outside 
of this sphere there are also noticeable proportions: aptus 5 :138, 
aqua 36:472, capio 68:257, causa 39:299, crimen 15:188, dignus 
30 :165, sentio 19:164, habeo 96:842. Some terms are emphasized 
by Vergil, though not as strongly: eg. bellum 192:167, caelum 
193 :185, telum 152:150, voco 134:131. 

We are invited to an application of the method to the Messalla 
of the Tibullan Appendix, the authorship of which has been 
claimed for Ovid, by the words of Professor Radford, ‘‘The first 
method is here, however, carefully safeguarded by the test of non- 
occurrence in Tib.,” and again® ‘‘In the foregoing study gem 
nus (2,6) which did not occur at all in Tib., was quoted 83 times 
from Ovid. The question arises how often it should have occurred 
in Tib., if it had belonged to the latter’s vocabulary. Since there 
are 1006 verses in the genuine Tib., and at least 34,000 in Ovid, 
it is clear that geminus should have been employed two or three 
times. Similarly properare (4,2) should have occurred twice, 
quoniam (5,19) twice, atque utinam (13,5) once, adnuere (5,20) 
onee, ete.’’ 

The number of non-occurring words is relatively as large for 
Vergil® as for Ovid,!® while Vergil has nine of the non-Ovidian 
words, and Ovid eighteen of the non-Vergilian. Of the non- 


7 Ibid., 231, 2. 

8 Ibid., 253, 74. 

®*Charta (14), *comperio (6), confindo, *confinis (11), *dito (P. II, 7, 
62), *fabula (17), *facundia (13), illac, inaequatum, *tmauratus (5), *incola 
(8), *infirmus (17), interiectus, *mica (5), *moderator (5), *praeconia (17), 
praeduco, *qualiter (Am. I, 5, 11) *quandocwmque (T. , 1, 57), *respuo 
(R. 124; Ib. 170), sewneotim, *titulus (62),*vagus (19), *verax (FE. XVI, 
278). 

10 Cervos, confindo, *“desido, *eluceo, imaequatum, *incultus, interiectus, 
“largitus, *parvulus, *perlabor, praeduco, *praescribo, *profluo, *quadro, 
seiunctim. 
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Vergilian words used by Ovid, fabula, facundia, charta, and 
praeconia are outside the sphere of Vergil, and besides this praeco- 
nia occurs but once in the Metamorphoses, and vagus is not in the 
poems of his exile. This shows for Ovid a rather definite localiza- 
tion in the use of the last two words. The color of infirmus and 
oi titulus may have been fixed for Vergil by the use made of them 
by Horace: Ep. II, 16 tondet infirmas oves; Sat. II, 3, 212 pru- 
dens scelus ob titulos admittes inanes. The latter word is the only 
one used ‘‘freely,’’ and has real Ovidian color, although it occurs 
relatively less frequently in the Metamorphoses than in the other 
works. 

The length of the Messalla, compared with the length of the 
works of Ovid, is about 1:160. But this is of no value in com- 
puting the number of occurrences of a word either in the poem 
or in Ovid. Only a few more than two score of the Messalla 
words are used by Ovid more than 160 times, and neither in the 
case of these nor of those occurring less frequently, is the quotient 
any indication of number of instances in the Messalla. Ovid has 
the verb do 1140 times, the Messalla once. Division of the one 
number by 160, and multiplication of the other is equally futile. 
If 63, the number of occurrences of propero in Ovid, or 14 of 
charta, or 19 of vagus, should be divided by 160 would it give 
three as the number of occurrences for each in the Messalla? 
The same question can be asked in regard to the same process 
applied to the occurrences of words in Ovid and in the Vergilian 
Appendix. In this case, as in the comparison of the poems of the 
Tibullan Appendix with those of Tibullus, the material is too 
limited to give any indication whatever of the possible range of 
the vocabulary of the writers, and non-occurrence of single words 
leaves no basis at all for computations. 

Let us briefly summarize. Variety is the spice of style for 
Roman writers, and they often purposely make the second setting 
of a word different from the first. There is for them an extensive 
oceasional vocabulary of words occurring from one to three times. 
These indicate points in the plane of each writer’s vocabulary, 
and its incommensurability with the vocabulary of another. In- 
vestigation shows both a non-Vergilian and a non-Ovidian element 
in the poems of the Vergilian Appendix. It also shows a non- 
recurring element in the poems of Ovid. Both non-recurrence 
and the allied phase of low proportion of occurrences fail as a 
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test of authorship in works whose authors are known. Mathema- 
tical proportions of the masses of words do not apply to the com- 
ponent parts, for these depend on the range of the writer’s 
thought and the technicality of the subject. As a final word we 
may say that comparisons of the usage in the Vergilian Appendix 
with that in Vergil will be futile until Vergil’s field of expression 
has been so carefully surveyed and platted that a place can be 
shown in it for the non-recurrent elements. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY REVIEWED BY HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By STANLEY RyPiINs 
San Francisco State Teachers College 
‘*Every other author may aspire to praise; the lexicographer can only hope 
to eseape reproach.’’ 
Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson’s disconcerting admission in the preface to his 
dictionary that in ‘‘many particulars’’ his work ‘‘will admit im- 
provement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole perform- 
ance’’ was no effective deterrent to his critical contemporaries, not 
a few of whom singled out passage after passage for correction or 
ridicule. To many students of Johnson’s works, the Dictionary 
is memorable chiefly for the wealth of anecdote which such picayu- 
nish criticism supplied. Equally interesting, however, though less 
familiar, are the longer and more general estimates of the new 
lexicon by competent reviewers of Johnson’s time. 

Shortly after the publication, in 1755, of the Dictionary, there 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review a long criticism, written prob- 
ably by Adam Smith, a part of which reads as follows: 

A Dictionary of the English Language . . . has never been hitherto at- 
tempted with the least degree of success. To explain hard words and terms 
of art, seems to have been the chief purpose of all the former compositions 
which have borne the title of English Dictionaries. Mr. Johnson has extended 
his views much farther, and has made a very full collection of all the dif- 
ferent meanings of each English word, justified by examples from authors 
of good reputation. When we compare this book with other dictionaries, the 
merit of its author appears very extraordinary. . . . The collection of words 
appears to be very accurate, and must be allowed to be very ample. Most 
words, we believe, are to be found in the Dictionary, that ever were... 
suspected to be English; but we can not help wishing that the author had 


trusted less to the judgment of those who may consult him, and had oftener 
his own ensure upon those words which are not of approved use, 


though sometimes to be met with in authors of no mean name. ... We 
would earnestly recommend it to all who are desirous to improve . . . their 
language, frequently to consult the Dictionary. . . . Its merits must be de- 


termined by the frequent resort that is had to it. 

On October the fifteenth of this same year, 1755, appeared a 
criticism in the form of a letter, written by a Mr. Maxwell who 
at that time was also working on an English dictionary. His let- 
ter, however, failed to make the public await the publication of 
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his own forthcoming lexicon. In his letter he attacks Johnson’s 
work on two main points: first, as to the extensiveness of his plan, 
there being included therein no Chaucerian words, no Scotch 
words, no county-dialects, and no obsolete words found in old 
Records; and, second, as to the execution of his plan. Under this 
second point he ascribes to Johnson several faults: first, numerous 
omissions both of words and their meanings, as an example of 
which error Maxwell gives a list of seventy birds not named by 
Johnson; second, omissions not only of Natural History but also 
of religious sects, of proverbs, of phraseology and idioms, and of 
particles, which last he illustrates by a comparison of Johnson’s 
thirty heads under the particle As with the ninety-odd to appear 
in his own work; third, poor etymologies; fourth, confusion in 
ranging the senses of words; fifth, no exactness of distinction be- 
tween senses of words having nearly the same signification. After 
elaborating these points, Maxwell dismisses the subject with a curt 
‘And so much for Mr. Johnson’s work,’’ and proceeds to show 
the superiority of his own dictionary by reproducing therefrom 
fourteen quarto pages devoted solely to the word Nature, and six 
more dealing with the verb to assise. 

About twenty-five years after the appearance of this remarkable 
and justifiable though none the less futile letter, there was written 
another trenchant criticism by John Christopher Adelung, who 
was publishing an English-German lexicon based largely on John- 
son’s work. His criticism is seven-fold, dealing with the number 
of words, the value and dignity of words, the grammatical desig- 
nation, the etymology, and the principal signification of words, 
the illustration of words by example, and their practical explana- 
tion. Space permits only an excerpt from the passage which deals 
with the first point, as translated in 1798 by A. F. M. Willich: 

Concerning the number and practical use of words, I expected to find the 
work of Johnson in its greatest perfection. . . . But, in this respect, my 
disappointment was great. . . . Upon this very point he displays his weakest 
side. We must however do him the justice to allow, that with respect to 
terms of science, and written language, his work is very complete; but it is 
defective in social language, in the language of civil life, and in the terms 
of arts and manufactures. His defect in the last-mentioned branches, the 
author himself acknowledges in his preface, and makes this strange apology 
for it, ‘that he found it impossible to frequent the workshops of mechanics, 
the mines, magazines, ship-yards, etc. in order to inquire into the different 
terms and phrases which are peculiar to these pursuits.’ Yet this is a great 
desideratum to foreigners, and considerably detracts from the merit of a 


work of this nature; for these are the precise cases in which they have most 
frequent occasion for consulting a Dictionary. . . . It will be admitted, 
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that a dictionary of a language ought to possess the greatest possible degree 
of completeness, particularly with respect to names and technical terms, which 
are more rarely employed in common language, and the meaning of which 
can not be conjectured from the context. 


Three years later, 1786, there appeared in Diversions of Purley, 
Vol. I, an article by Horne-Tooke, a portion of which is interest- 
ing enough to quote: 


Johnson’s merit ought not to be denied to him; but his Dictionary is the 
most imperfect and faulty, and the least valuable of any of his productions. 
. .- his Grammar and History, and Dictionary of what he calls the English 
language, are, in all respects (except the bulk of the latter) most truly 
contemptible performances; and a reproach to the learning and industry of 
a nation which receive them with the slightest approbation. Nearly one 
thd of this Dictionary is as much the language of the Hottentots as of 
the English; and it would be no difficult matter so to translate one of the 
plainest and most popular numbers of the Spectator into the language of 
that Dictionary, that no mere Englishman, though well read in his own 
language, would be able to comprehend one sentence of it. 

It appears to be a work of labor, and yet is in truth one of the most idle 
performances ever offered to the public; compiled by an author who pos- 
sessed not one single requisite for the undertaking, and (being a publication 
of a set of booksellers) owing its success to that very circumstance which 
makes it impossible that it should deserve success. 


Less vehement are the opinions of the last critic to be quoted 
at any length in this paper, Noah Webster. In a letter of October 
1807, to Dr. David Ramsay, he says: 


Johnson’s writings had, in Philology, the effect which Newton’s discoveries 
had in Mathematics, to interrupt for a time the progress of this branch of 
learning; for when a man has pushed his researches so far beyond his 
cotemporaries, that all men despair of procceding beyond him, they will 
naturally consider his principles and decisions as the limit of perfection on 
that particular subject, and repose their opinions on his authority, without 
examining into their validity. 

In the history of the English Language, the author has proved himself 
very imperfectly acquainted with the subject. He commences with a most 
egregious error, in supposing the Saxon language to have been introduced 
into Britain in the fifth Century, after the Romans had abandoned the 
island. . . . Equally erroneous is his assertion that the Saxons and Welsh 
were nations totally distinct. The number of words of Celtic plainly dis- 
coverable in the English Language, is much greater than Johnson supposed. 
... This part of Johnson’s work, as well as his Grammar, . . . are wretched- 
ly imperfect. They abound with errors; but the principal fault is, that they 
contain very few of the material and important facts which would serve to 
illustrate the history of the language, and of the several nations from which 
it is derived. 


In the Dictionary itself Webster finds seven grounds for com- 
plaint. First of all he deplores ‘‘the insertion of a multitude of 
words that do not belong to the language.’’ 

As one turns the pages of the Dictionary one runs across such 
strange wards as adversible, advesperate, adjugate, agriculation, 
abstrude, injudicable, spicosity, crapulence, morigerous, tenebrosity, 
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balbucinate, illachrymable, abrupted, abstrusity, compagination, 
concesswely, irregulate, irrelative, dubiosity, infract, and so on. 
Such words, says Webster, ‘‘no more belong to the English Lan- 
guage than the same number of Patagonian words; and the inser- 
tion and retention of them in English dictionaries is a violation of 
all rules of lexicography.’’ 

Webster continues: 

From a eareful examination of this work and its effect upon the language, 
I am inclined, adds Webster, to believe that Johnson’s authority has multiplied 
instead of reducing the number of corruptions in the English Language. Let any 
man of correct taste cast his eye on such words as denominable, opiniatry, ariola- 
tion, assation, ataraxy, clancular, comminuible, conclusible, detentition, deu- 
teroscopy, digladiation, dignotion, cubiculary, discubitory, exolution, exenter- 
ate, incompossible, incompossibility, indigitate, ete., and let him any whether 
a dictionary which gives thousands of such terms, as authorized English 
words, is a safe standard of writing. From a general view of the work, I 
am confident the number of words inserted which are not authorized by any 
English writer, and those which are found only in a single pedantic author, 
like Brown, and which are really no part of the language, amount to four 
or five thousand; at least a tenth part of the whole number. 

Webster’s second ground for criticism is the ‘‘injudicious select- 
ion of authorities,’’ such as Brown, Glanvil, Digby, Ayliffe, 
L’Estrange—men whose works abound in what may politely be 
termed ‘‘inelegancies.’’ 

The third ground for criticism is the ‘‘introduction of vulgar 
and eant words,’’ such, for example, as fishify, juckalent, parma- 
citty, foutra, jiggumbob, conjobble, and so on. 

The fourth fault which arouses Webster’s adverse comment is 
Johnson’s ‘‘want of discrimination in definitions.’’ His definition 
of the verb to ford, by way of specific illustration, is simply ‘‘to 
pass without swimming.’’ ‘‘He ought at least to have said, to 
pass water or a stream. According to this definition, a man that 
passes over a stream on a bridge, or a bird that flies over it, 
fords the stream; for both pass it without swimming.’’ Johnson 
contents himself with defining mutiny as ‘‘insurrection, sedition.’’ 
“It is neither one nor the other except among soldiers and 
mariners. ’’ 

The fifth ground for criticism Webster finds in Johnson’s 
‘‘want of discrimination in synonyms’’; the sixth, in the ‘‘useless 
illustrations’’ in Johnson’s work, as well as their selection in some 
instances from inferior writers. Says Webster: ‘‘ Another par- 
ticular which is supposed to add greatly to the value of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, is the illustration of various senses of words by pas- 
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sages from English authors of reputation. Yet, in fact, this will 
be found, on careful examination, one of the most exceptionable 
parts of his performance: For two reasons—First, that no small 
part of his examples are taken from authors who did not write 
the language with purity—and second, that a still larger portion 
of them throw not the least light upon his definitions.’’ Under 
the word alley, for illustration, we find—after the definition, ‘‘a 
walk in a garden’’—no less than five quotations, one each from 
Spenser, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. Here, to be sure, the 
writers quoted are reputable enough; but the passages cited fail 
obviously to elucidate the simple definition given by Johnson. 
Most people comprehend the word finger with little difficulty; but 
Johnson—after defining it as ‘‘the flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold’’—gives citations from six authors, 
Quincy, Shakespeare, Butler, Ray, Keil, and Arbuthnot, by way 
of illustration. Yet after reading these six quotations one knows 
little more than before. ‘ 

The seventh and final criticism of Johnson by Webster is in 
regard to etymology. In this respect Johnson is pitiably weak. 
His etymologies show not only the hazarding of a personal opinion, 
a pure guess; not only his ego-centric methods; not only puerilities 
which a modern amateur might detect; but also at times what the 
most charitable of critics must call, in Johnsonian phrase, ‘‘ pure 
ignoranee.’’ ‘‘May not spider,’’ asks our lexicographer, ‘‘be spy- 
dor—the insect that watches the dor (or humble-bee)?’’ John- 
son’s derivation of the verb to chirp from ‘‘to cheer up, to make 
cheerful, ete.’’ is a typical instance of his disregard of cognate 
forms,—in this case the vernacular German tschirpen or zirpen, 
“‘to twitter like birds.’’ 

In eoneluding this seven-fold charge Webster informs us that 
‘‘Not a single page of Johnson’s Dictionary is correct—every page 
requires amendment, or admits of material improvement.’’ John- 
son himself was aware, to a certain extent at least, of his short- 
comings. He probably would have resented the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s statement that ‘‘the Dictionary, great work though it 
be, might have been successfully carried through by a merely 
mechanical genius’’; but he certainly would have admitted the 
possibility of its improvement. In his formal Plan for a Diction- 
ary he writes, as if in anticipation of such censure: 

The difference of signification of words generally accounted synonimous, 
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ought to be carefully observed; ... as in the word perfection, which though 
in its philosophical and exact sense it can be of little use among human 
beings, is often so much degraded from its original signification, that the 
academicians have inserted in their work the perfection of a language, and 
with a little more licentiousness might have prevailed on themselves to have 
added the perfection of a dictionary. 


Well enough he knew the unattainability of perfection. But 
what he could do, that he did. His work was with all its flaws a 
great contribution. 


I have endeavored [he says in his Preface] to proceed with a scholar’s 
reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard for the genius of our 
tongue. ... In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let 
it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed; and though no book 
was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and the world is Iittle 
solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; 
yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the English Dictionary was 
written with little assistance of the learned, and without any gyre a of 
the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of 
academic bowers; but amidst inconveniences ‘and distraction, in sickness and 
in sorrow; and it may repress the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, 
that if our language is not here fully displayed, I have only failed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, be 
yet, after the toil of successive ages, inadequate and delusive; if the aggre- 
gated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians, did 
not secure them from the censure of Beni; if the embodied critics of France, 
when fifty years had been spent upon their work, were obliged to change its 
oeconomy, and give their second edition another form, I may surely be con- 
tented without the praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this 
gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till 
most of those whom I wished to please, have sunk into the grave, and suc- 
cess and mis-carriage are empty sounds: I therefore dismiss it with frigid 
tranquility, having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise. 


Not only was he contented without the praise of perfection, but 
in after years he became more cheerful and felt that his labor had 
not been in vain. Apology ought not to be necessary for critical 
dissection of his work; but at the end of this paper it is pleasant 
to recall Johnson’s own words: ‘‘It is surely better a man should 
be abused than forgotten.’’ Abuse ean scarcely do the great 
Doctor any harm. Had we been writing in the time of Boswell, 
when that indefatigable biographer told Johnson he did not know 
what he was undertaking when he assumed the burden of com- 
piling a dictionary, we should probably have been in hearty agree- 
ment with the great lexicographer’s characteristic reply: ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir, I knew very well what I was undertaking,—and very well 
how to do it,—and have done it very well.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Eugene Scribe and the French Theatre 1815-1860, by Neil Cole Arvin, Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, 1924. XL + 232 pp. + Appendices. 

As the author says in the preface, Scribe is now so nearly forgotten that no 
apology is needed for writing up his life and works. He finds further justifica- 
tion for his labor in the fact that for fifty years Scribe was a most successful 
and popular dramatist. But it is as a portrayer of the French bourgeoisie from 
1815 to 1850 that he is important. Critics have tried to condemn Scribe because 
he lacks style, but it would be as fair to find fault because noon day is not two 
o’elock. Dr. Arvin claims that Scribe’s plays contain, at least in germ, the 
elements that compose French drama from his time to ours; stage technique, 
the social studies of Dumas fils and of Augier, the historical plays of Sardou, 
and the problem plays of Brieux. 

After a chapter on the life of Scribe the author takes up the various types 
of plays he produced: comédies-vaudevilles, comedies and dramas, opéras- 
comiques and operas. Typical pieces in each group are analyzed. In appendices 
are listed the dramatist’s works as found in the Dentu edition (Paris, 1875) 
with collaborators and date of first performance, and a list of books and articles 
relating to Scribe, the French drama and the Parisian teacher. 

So much information about Scribe and his work in one modest volume is a 
useful contribution to our knowledge of French drama. 

But perhaps enthusiasm leads the author to undervalue the influence of such 
a play as Dumas pere’s Antony and to leave the Maeterlinck’s dramas of in- 
action and de Curel’s studies in abnormal psychology without a source. 

C. E. Y. 


Historical French Reader, Medieval Period, edited by Paul Studer and E. G. R. 
Waters. XII + 348 pp. + Glossary. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1924. 

The selections contained in this anthology include specimens of Vulgar Latin, 
the Oldest French Monuments, Standard French Before 1400, Old French 
Dialects, and the Fifteenth Century. Each selection is preceded by a note con- 
cerning the manuscripts or editions, the author, the time and place of writing, 
and the background of the piece. Notes supply variant manuscript readings 
for doubtful passages. The glossary contains late Latin and Medieval French 
words except simple words identical with the modern forms. Words variously 
spelled are explained under standard twelfth century Central French forms. 
Cross references assist in locating such words. Irregularities of conjugation 
and declension are also noted. The editors have succeeded very well in pre- 
senting selections covering a very wide field and at the same time being of 
sufficient length to avoid giving the scrappy impression that mars too many 
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such volumes. The inclusion of selections from Vulgar Latin such as the 
Appendix Probi and the Glosses of Reichenau are especially valuable to the 
beginner in Old French. No help, except what is found in the Glossary, is 
provided in matters of grammar and syntax, and there is no discussion of pro- 
nunciation or versification. The reviewer ventures the opinion that it is un- 
fortunate that so excellent a text will probably be restricted in its use by the 
very high price set upon it. C. E. Y. 


Sappho and Her Influence, by David M. Robinson. XII + 247 pp. + bibl., 
notes, and 24 pp. of illustrations. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1924. 
This book is listed as No. 2 in the series, Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 

edited by Dr. George Depue Hadzsits and Dr. Robinson. It follows, or rather 

accompanies, The Songs of Sappho, by Marion Mills Miller and Professor 

Robinson, in which are found the entire Greek text of Sappho and original 

material about her, including the new papyrus biography. 

The scope of Sappho and Her Influence is indicated by the chapter headings: 
Some appreciations, ancient and modern; Sappho’s life, Lesbus, her love affairs, 
her personality and pupils; the legendary fringe; the writings of Sappho; 
Sappho in art; Sappho’s influence on Greek and Roman literature; Sappho in 
the middle ages and the renaissance; Sappho in Italy in the 18th and 19th 
centuries; Sappho in Latin translations, in Spanish, and in German; Sappho 
in French literature; Sappho in English and American literature; Sappho’s 
influence on music. 

Robinson is a confident apologist for Sappho’s character. As one surveys 
the evidence and the argument for this view, it is borne in upon him how much 
they fall short of reaching a Q. E. D., although the inferences are strong and 
we are ready to receive them. After lauding the freedom from eroticism in 
Sappho’s poetry and her glorification of lawful wedlock, he adds: ‘‘It is simply 
unthinkable that such a woman should be perpetually destroying the very 
foundations of her own ideals.’’ This may be and it may not. ‘‘Unthinkable’’ 
is a dangerous word. 

The one thing I miss in the book is a systematic collection of Sappho’s poems. 
For this, of course, we may be directed to The Songs of Sappho; only it is a 
bit inconvenient for the general reader, and for him, I take it, the book is de- 
signed. In some parts, I fear, said general reader will find need of strong 
molars, but I don’t see how it could be helped. Such books are not meant for 
infants in arms. Sappho and Her Influence is a noteworthy addition to our 
classical literature. It is both scholarly and interesting. Of that I am sure. 
Unwersity of Iowa CHARLES HEALD WELLER 


